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ce, British Fascists salute their Leader at a mass rally held in Hyde 
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Author’s Note 


The ceneral character in the first chapter 
of this book is not intended to represent 
any real person, living or dead, but to 
portray one of the types of youth to 
which the Blackshire movement made a 
strong appeal. 


The author wishes to thank all those 
who helped him in collecting material for 
the story of British fascism and is especial- 
ly indebted to Miss Dorothy Woodman, 
Mrs. Margaret Rogers and Mrs. Eileen 
Philipson for their various assistance, and 
to Mr. Victor Gollancz for permission 
to quote extensively from the pamphlet 
Fascists at Olympia. 


CHAPTER ONE 


They Gave Him a Black Shirt 


T BEGAN, FOR PETER FLETCHER, on the evening of July 17, 
1933. That was the evening when the Blackshirts spoke on Wimbledon 
Common. 

He came across the meeting by chance, for there were other and 
shorter ways of cycling back to Clapham from Raynes Park. But Peter 
was adolescent, and there were girls on Wimbledon Common during those 
long, peaceful summer evenings—gitls in gay frocks who would giggle and 
wave sometimes to seventeen-year-old youths on bicycles. So he pedalled 
out trom the Ridgeway and along the hem of the common until he reached 
the war memorial. Here, under a tree at “Speakers? Corner”, a largish 
crowd was being harangued by a black-shirted figure perched on a collap- 
sible stand. As Peter dismounted and walked his bicycle to the fringe of the 
crowd, the Blackshire broke impatiently into a question which was being 
put to him from someone in front. 

“Tm nor going to stand up here listening to you trotting ovt the lying 
propaganda of the Jewish press!” A leather-gloved fis-—strange, thought 
Peter, for a man to wear gloves in the summer—crashed down on the 
stand. *Ies a stupid lie to say that National Socialism means war! The 
war-mongers, here and in Germany, are the Jews and the Bolsheviks 
and .. .”—an accusing finger shot out at the questioner—" this is the sort of 
feather-headed imbecile they are using co discredit he only forces that stand 
in their way to-day—the fascist movements of Britain, Germany and 
Italy t”? 

The pugnacity of the speaker, the unsmiling crowd, the tense faces of the 
black-shirted, belted men half-circling the stand—all this sent a thrill of 
excited apprehension through Peter’s blood. Last year, at school, he had 
listened to lurid accounts by older boys of rough-houses at fascist meetings. 
In the factory a few weeks ago, a fellow who worked with him in the test- 
room had shown him a “black-jack” picked up after a brawl between 
Blackshirts and Communists in London. It was an ugly-looking weapon. 

True, he was only on the fringe of the crowd, and the road was a few 
paces away. Bue the bicycle would be a handicap it the crowd swirled into 
sudden movement. Things were boiling up now. A raucous wordy battle 
was developing between the speaker and a section of the crowd. One or 
two of the younger Blackshirt bodyguards were making nervous move- 
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ments with their lips; the rest stood immobile, thumbs in belts. As he 
moved back towards the road, Peter noticed other people fraying off trom 
the fringe or trying to struggle out from a mass which closed in ever more 
ughdly about the stand. A few yards along the road, a policeman and a 
girl Blackshirt stood beside the open door of a big saloon car. 

Peter’s eyes were still on the girl when the Hd blew off the meeting. He 
saw her snap quickly into the driving sear, chen switched his head to the 
angry scene under the trec where Blackshirts and police were suddenly knic 
into a tight ring protecting the stand—now being dismantled—and the 
speaker. The crowd, so far as he could sce and hear, was in an angry 
rather than a belligerent, mood. There was much jostling and gesticulacion 
about the cordon, ‘much j jeering and cries of * Buy yourself a clean shire!”, 

“Down with Hitler and Mussolini!” and, here and there, the clenched fist 
raised up in what he was later co recognise as the militane anti-faseist salute. 
The crowd yielded passage readily enough to the Blackshirts as they escorted 
the speaker to the car, contented themselves with a last volley of jeers as the 
bodyguard, together with half a dozen men in civilian dress made off m 
the direction of the High Street, and then broke up into scattered, animated 
groups. ... 

Seventcen-year-old Peter Fletcher, son of a Roman Catholic civil ser- 
vant, old boy of Clapham Academy, new employee of the Britannia 
Electric Works, remounted his bicycle and pedalled slowly homewards. 


Two weeks later, Peter Fletcher applied for membership of the British 
Union of Fascists. 


Though he was unable to realise it at the time, the motives which impelled 
Peter into taking this step were to become of profound interest to politi- 
cians, psychologists and sociologists throughout the world. The fascist 
tide was rising; inside of ten bricf years it was to come near to engulfing the 
entire world; and millions of Peter Fletchers—ordinary, " decent”, middle- 
class people who had long represented the clement of stability in society— 
were to lend their energics, or passive goodwill, to the realisation of this 
evil project. By commission or by default, they were to promote the 
ultimate death of millions, the hideous carnage of Europe’s innocents, the 
Belsens and Buchenwalds—yes, and the cold obliteration of a hundred 
populous towns and cities, Every one of these recruits co fascism knew, to 
a greater or lesser degree, thar, in donning the black shirt, he was propelling 
himself and his country cowards a crisis of some kind. Perhaps i it would be 
a good thing; but one couldn’r be sure, deep down, of thar. In any case, 
the face chat the appeal of the movement quite overpowered the prompte- 
ings of caution and conscience make the nature of this appeal a matter of 
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lively interest to every serious student of politics and psychology. For if 
ic worked then, under one name, is there any reason why is should fail, some 
time in the future, under a different name? 

The motives which influenced Peter Fletcher were mixed and varied. He 
was partly conscious of some: others he would have strenuously denied. 
Some were actually ac work long before that first contace with the Black- 
shirts on Wimbledon Common; others were set in motion on that day; yee 
others were added atter he had joined, and become a pare of, che movement. 

Peter had always been ateracted by uniforms. His joy, as a child, had been 
the flimsy, cloch-and-cardboard sets presented to him at Christmas time. 
Then had come the unitorm of the Boy Scouts, a particularly satisfying 
attire which combined comfore with utility and had the added advantage 
of being wearable out of doors, and for hours at a stretch. From the date 
of leaving school—when self-conscious adolescence had forced him to 
abandon Ins Scouting—up to that momentous encounter with the Black- 
shirts on June 17, 1933, he had been corn between the “gang” appeal of the 
Rover Scouts and an unsteady contempt for the short-trousered good 
fellowshyp with which the movement seemed to be exclusively preoccupied. 

The fascist uniform made an immediate appeal. There was a purposive 
austerity in the black shirt, with its tume neck-band butconing across the 
lefe shoulder and down to the arm-pit. Worn above flannel trousers or 
riding breeches, with the small gilt fasces badge as sole ornament, it conveyed 
an impression of selfless dedication to a noble, if somewhat obscure, cause. 
And the “gang appeal” was powerful. You could lose your old, muddled 
self and find a new identity m such a movement. Obviously, this small, 
stern-faced band of men and women were all “pulling together”. It would 
be agreeable to feel, once more, that sense of oneness, of unity and comrade- 
ship. And, untruc of the Scouts, there was a struggle to give purpose and 
urgency to this unity of the Blackshirts. Peter was vague abour the struggle. 
He was no more mature, politically, than the average youth of seventcen 
years bur he understood that che Blackshirts were devoted patriots, had no 
time for the Jews or the Reds and were bent on saving England from a 
grave, if undefined, threat. He had no fault to find with any of this. As a 
loyal Scout, he had sworn allegiance to the King every Tuesday evening on 
parade for five years. His father’s constane railing against the Jews only 
confirmed an antagonism which had been unwilfully kindled in him by 
“religious instruction” at school. And, though his parents had always 
carefully avoided mentioning the words “socialism” or “communism” in 
the home, he had heard enough from his lower middle-class friends co 
identify the “Reds” with the common, working-class people who, after 
the Jews, were the most common object of his parents’ scorn. 


These would have been reasons enough for joining the Blackshires. 
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Many recruits of Peter Fletcher’s age were influenced by no deeper motives 
than the appeal of the gang and the uniform. But Peter was a restless, 
romantic lad and it was che prospect of finding active spare-time occupa- 
tion, together with the thrill of belonging to what most people a he 
as a ‘‘forcign” political movement that turned the scales in favour of 
joining. There was no need, in Peter's mind, to reconcile a lively sense of 
patriotism with a youchful contempt for eradicion. 


After he had become an active member of the British Union of Fascists, 
new and stronger influences came into play. The solemm, boyish discipline 
of the Scouts had been pleasant cnough—but this was different. As a 
Blackshirt, you were more than the member of a party: you were a unit in 
a great and growing army which, one day, would have to put its mettle to 
the test. As a Blackshirt you cither gave orders or received them—and so 
much more chan the winning of a camping competition, or che approbation 
of the parish priest, rested on their proper execution, It was grand being 
commanded, receiving orders of the day from tight-lipped men with smart, 
clipped moustaches and the voices of officers. And it was grand to think 
thar, one day, yor would be the person giving the commands, issuing the 
orders to alert fasces of young comrades. And later, when you learnt more 
abour the objects of fascism, there came the heroic appeal, the thrilling 
awareness of being one of a band of ardent idealists preparing a new legend 
—an epic successor to the “March on Rome”. The leader—Sir Oswald 
Mosley—gave expression co this heroic appeal when he wrote, in the last 
paragraph of The Greater Britain (September 30, 1932): 


“Those who march with us will certainly face abuse, misunderstanding, bitter 
animosity, and possibly the ferocity of struggle and of danger, In return, we can 
only offer them the deep belief that they are fighting that a great land may live.” 


With two other new recruits—one about his own age, the other a good 
bic older—Peter Fletcher was interviewed by the local districe leader of the 
B.U.F. (there were no committees to sce, no “chairman” or secretary: just 
the leader). He answered all the questions put to him in the way the leader 
obviously intended them to be answered (“Do you agree that Bolshevism 
is the greatest menace that faces England to-day?” etc.). He was then taken 
aside by another Blackshirt, given a form to fill in and told to report the 
following Saturday afternoon for “training in membership and B.U.F. 
policy.” The branch had its headquarters in a room over a lock-up shop. 
Ic also had the use of a small, high-walled yard at the back where, on his 
next attendance, he and a dozen other youths werc given training in march- 
ing, saluting and squad formation by an ex-sergeant major from the 
B.U.F.’s National Defence Force. This force, which Peter joined shortly 
after he became a member, was made up of uniformed Blackshirts who were 
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willing to join the propaganda marches and be transported in cars and 
lorries to act as “stewards” at meetings outside of their district. 

The following week, he was formally enrolled in the movement. He 
paid his first weekly subscription of 3d., bought for 6d. the fasces button- 
hole badge (an upright bundle of sticks Ged around an axe) and gave an 
undertaking to put in at least rwo full evenings a week in selling Blackshirt 
or distributing free literature in public. On Saturdays and Sundays he 
would be expected to attend any marches or outdoor meetings held in the 
locality. 

From the branch’s small library ot fascist literature he borrowed a well- 
thumbed copy of The Greater Britain. 

Lying in bed that night, with a detective thriller at hand as a “cover”, in 
case cither of his parents disturbed him, Peter Fletcher reread the note 
printed beneath the fasces emblem on the fly-leaf of the British fascists’ 
“bible”. 

“Fasces are the emblem which founded the power, authority and unity of 
Imperial Rome. From the Rome of the past was derived the tradition of civilisa- 
tion and progress during the past two thousand years, of which the British Empire 
is now the chief custodian. The bundle of sticks symbolises the strength of unity. 
Divided, they may be broken; united, they are invincible. The axe symbolises 
the supreme authority of the organised state, to which every section and faction 
owes allegiance.” 


Before he settled down co sleep, he had finished Chapter One (“Creed 
and System’) and Chapter Two (“The Corporate State’’). It was the first 
political literature he had ever read. He was stirred by Mosley’s vigorous 
denunciation of the British political parties and their programmes. Already, 
he fele, he was beginning to understand what it was all about. . . 


Towards the end of August, Peter Fletcher, together with three other 
youths from the Clapham branch, were sent to the B.U.F. headquarters 
in King’s Road, Chelsca, to be enrolled in the Fascist Defence Force and to 
meet its commander. After the formalities were over the four new recruits 
were taken by a Defence Force squad leader on a tour of the vase tortress- 
like building, with its quarter of a mile of corridors patrolled at all points 
by stern, uniformed sentrics. He was impressed by the buzzing efficiency 
of the offices and a little awed by the labyrinth of cellars, one of which hada 
skull and crossbones painted on the door and was jocularly referred to by 
the squad leader as the “death cell”. In the event of an emergency, he was 
told, it would be possible for 5,000 fascists to live in the building as a self- 
contained unit. Everything had been provided for. 
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The squad leader rook them to a room over the canteen. Here,on show, was 
a vicious assortment of rough-house weapons ranging from knuckledusters 
and black-jacks to loaded walking-sticks and sword-sticks. All of these, he 
explained, had been captured in various skirmishes with Jews and Commu- 
nists. The posters around the walls were souvenirs from “punitive raids” 
on Socialist cafés. “‘Blackshires have always wanted to fight clean,” said 
the orderly, a stocky youth with a heavy, spotted face and bristly, close- 
cropped har, “but our commander has decided that from now on we meet 
force with force m our dealings with the Reds and the Yids. Before you 
leave, you'll cach be given a rubber baton which must always be kept our 
of sight and used only when the occasion demands it. You can see the sore 
of stuff you'll be up againse”’“—he motioned to the “captured” armoury— 
“now you'd better come along and collect your weapons for defence.’ 

He led them out into the corridor again and down the main stairway co 
a basement room. This seemed co be the “armoury”. In a corner ot the 
room they found the headquarters’ carpenter cutting up lengths of cor- 
rugated rubber piping. These were then added to a stack of several hun- 
dreds piled up on a wide wooden bench where two young Blackshirts were 
working industriously on the loading and corking of the truncheons. First 
they forced a rubber cork in one end of the tubing; then they poured in a 
couple of handfuls of small shot and sealed the other end with a second 
cork. From a pile of finished batons on the floor beside the bench, the 
orderly cook four and distributed them among, the new recruits. They stood 
around him toying self-consciously with their new weapons while he 
demonstrated on an imaginary victim. The baton, he explained, was only 
three-quarters filled with shot. As the weapon was swung over the head 
and downwards, the shot was hurled into the clubbing end, giving extra 
impetus to the blow. The best results were produced by a sharp flick of che 
wrist just before the baton completed its arc. He made them practise this 
wrist flick for two or three minutes before they left che basemene for the 
last lap of their official tour. 


IV 


During the next two months, Peter Fletcher threw himself whole- 
heartedly into local Blackshirt activities. The evenings when he was not 
selling The Fascist Week or Blackshirt outside Clapham cinemas, or attending 
outdoor propaganda mectings, he would spend at home, eagerly devouring 
the latest of the steady stream of pamphlets which emanated from 
King’s Road, Chelsea—Ten Points of Fascism, Dictatorship (by William 
Joyce), Blackshirt Policy and Fascism in Britain (both by Mosley), Letters of 
Lucifer, Fascism in Relation to British History and Character. Often, before 
undressing for bed, he would stand facing the mirror of his wardrobe and 
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recite some of the more challenging passages from Mosley’s policy pam- 
hilet 


"Fascism believes that it is not beyond the genius of the British people in the 
present age to move with order, peace and legality to the new system of action 
which the problems of this age demand. Without fascism the achievement of 
the totalitarian and corporate State is impossible. 


“The machinery must not only work, it must also live, and it can only live 
by the inspiration of fascism. The new creed comes to make all things new, and 
above all this means a change of spirit. We may devise the most perfect machinery 
of government and of industry. All this will count for nothing without the life 
and spirit of organised fascism. 


“Our disciplined manhood, winning through struggle aud ordeal to triumph, 
will provide the force and the spirit that shall prevail over all material things.” 


He was thrilled, sometimes, by the white tenseness of his face as it threw 
back at him from the mirror the urgent assonance of these phrases. 

Impatiencly, during this ame, Peter looked forward to secing and hearing 
his leader in person. Already he had missed rwo opportunities—once 
through sickness, once through having to work overtime at the factory. 
On October 31, it seemed that he would have his wish. Sir Oswald Mosley 
was to speak that evening at che Kingsway Hall, London, to 1,200 Black- 
shirts and sympathisers. A call went out from headquarters for 200 uni- 
formed members of the Defence Force to act as stewards, and Peter 
promptly volunteered. 

But he was dismayed, on reporting at King’s Road early that evening to 
find himself detailed for “emergency duties”. This meane that he would 
have to stand by wich others in the lobby of the hall, or in one of the rooms 
off, co meet any threat from “hostile elements” denied admission to the 
meeting. Even so, the evening was the most exciting he had yet cx- 
perienced. Ten Vauxhall lorries, protected all over the chassis by cighth- 
inch thick steel plate, carried the 200 Blackshirts to the hall. Here they 
received their final orders and dispersed to their various posts inside and 
outside the premises. The hall began to fill up half an hour before Mosley 
was due to arrive and, since admission was by ticket only, chere were the 
inevitable incidents with small groups of Communists tumed away at the 
main entrance. From his position near the literature stand in the lobby, 
Peter could sce a section of the crowd moving restlessly behind the two 
lines of Blackshirts and policemen forming a corridor across the pavement. 
He caught an occasional glimpse of an anci-fascist banner and tightened his 
jaws with every fresh outcry of hostile slogans. 

Mosley’s arrival was timed to the minute. The atmosphere in the packed 
hall had reached just the right balance of impatience and anticipation; a 
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corresponding mood could be felt in the crowd in the road outside. A 
minute before the Blackshire guard of honour in the lobby snapped to 
attention, Peter knew the leader had arrived: the boos and catcalls from 
beyond the main entrance had swelled suddenly to a crescendo. Then the 
men around the door froze. Everywhere, black arms and white hands shot 
forward and upward in the fascist salute. The slim black figure of Mosley, 
arm outstretched, appeared at the door, paused for a moment's greeting, 
then moved down the ranks of the Blackshire Defence Force and disappeared 
into the hall. 


There followed the sudden thunder of voices and fect as 1,200 men and 
women rose to grect their leader. . . - 


CHAPTER TWO 


Hail, Mosley ! 


“We know that England is crying for a leader, and that leader has emerged 
in the person of the greatest Englishman I have ever known, Sir Oswald 
Mosley... . When the history of Europe comes to be written I can assure you 
that his name will not be second to either Mussolini or Hitler.”—William 
Joyce, at Brighton, March 1934. 


E DIDN'T PLAN TO BE A DICTATOR —not in the be- 

ginning, anyway. He didn’t even plan to be the leader of an authori- 

tarian political movement. He was just a Tory nationalist who took 

the wrong turning. He was, if you like, a near-intellectual of the 
Right who found, in fascism, the perfect union between Toryism and 
nationalism on the one hand and a revolutionary political dynamic on the 
other.! In Britain—the apathetic Britain of the inter-war period—he stood 
out as a singularly far-sighted Tory and a most efficient nationalist: but it 
was his misfortune that the very apathy out of which he and his movement 
sprang was the same apathy that bogged his path to success. 

Oswald Mosley was born on November 16, 1896 of an old aristocratic 
family whose seat was at Rolleston, in Staffordshire, and whose family 
motto is Mos Legem Regit (“Custom Rules the Law”). 

A memoir written by a member of the Mosley family describes how, 
carly in the seventeenth century, a Sir Nicholas Mosley attempted to 
enclose land at Collyhurst, near Manchester; but the principal inhabitants 
of the town resisted the attempt. In 1629, complaints were lodged against 
the Mosleys of Rolleston and they were charged in Parliament with 
“oppression, injustice and vexation.” Seven years later, the samc Mosley 
used threats against the frecholders of Uttoxeter to compel them to consent 
to the enclosure of the Highwood, which was ultimately “carried into 
effect by force.” 

Besides the Rolleston estate of 3,800 acres, together with some 300 acres 
surrounding the hall, che family owned estates in Collyhurst and in Ancoats, 
which is now a slum centre of Manchester. 

1 “In this new synthesis of fascism, coming rather nearer to our immediate \ 
situation, we find that we take the great principle of stability supported by 
authority, by order, by discipline, which has been the attribute of the Right, and 


we marry it to the principle of progress, of dynamic change, which we take from 
the Left.” —B.U,F „Oswald Mosley and British Fascism, by James Drennan, p.284. 
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In The Town Labourer, J. L. and B. Hammond record that: 

“In 1596 a Mr. Oswald Mosley . . . bought the land on which Manchester 
now stands for £3,500. In 1846 the toum of Manchester bought the manor 
and all the rights and incidents from Sir Oswald Mosley for £200,000. The 
town could have acquired it in 1808 for £90,000.” 

Mosley was educated at Winchester College and the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. This description of the young Mosley was written 
by a contemporary: “He was precocious, impatient, full of contempt for 
most boys of his own age, and a complete hedonist. He carried those 
qualities to Sandhurst and added to them a dislike of discipline. ”! Mosley’s 
fascist biographer, A. K. Chesterton, tells us in his Portrait of a Leader that 
Sir Oswald never got on well with his father, but that he and his grand- 
father became great friends. When the grandfather died in 1916, Mosley 
inherited £60,000 together with the lion’s share in land worth £274,000. 
Two large fortunes were joined in 1920 when the Mosley heir married a 
daughter of the late Marquis Curzon of Kedleston—the intelligent and 
charming Lady Cynthia Curzon. It is a debatable point whether Mosley 
would have been in a position, in later years, to have whipped up Ins 
notorious anti-semitic hate campaign, had it not been for the tragic death 
of his wife in 1933. Not only was she herself of Jewish extraction (her 
grandfather was Levi Zeigler Leiter, a Chicago millionaire); she also became 
a sincere Socialist and exercised a strong influence on her husband. 

In October 1914, Mosley was gazetted from Sandhurst, and served in 
France, first in the 16th Lancers, then in the Royal Flying Corps. It was in 
a flying crash that he sustained the leg injury which lett him with a per- 
manent limp. Like his prototypes Hider and Mussolini, Mosley came out 
of the maelstrom of 1914-18 with his eyes fixed on the political scene; like 
them, he later made his war service the mainspring of his demagogic appeal 
to ex-servicemen; unlike them, he vested his political career, at first, in the 
fortunes of the party that stood for social stability, for the preservation of 
the old order—the party whose fortunes were high on the crest of the post- 
war wave of national “thanksgiving”. He became Tory-Coalition M.P. 
for Harrow in December 1918 (at the age of 22) and, in the words of one of 
his biographers,. spent the next five years limping “forlornly about the 
corridors of the ‘hard-faced’ Parliament.” 

He had hoped that his considerable talents (evident even at that age) as 
a debator and an organiser, coupled with his social background, would have 
marked him out for early favours. But he learned, in a very short while, 
that the greatest blunder any young recruit to the “Stupid Party” can 
make is to give premature signs of intelligence or political restlessness. By 
1920, we find him tilting, tentatively, at the Government on the Irish 


2 Evening Standard, September 20, 1932. 
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Question (he feared that the vicious reprisals against the Sinn Feiners would 
lose Ireland to the Empire), and, in the General Election of 1922, he pre- 
sented himself to Harrow as an Independent—defeating his official Tory 
opponent by more than 7,000 votes. Although the development of Mosley’s 
fascist convictions can be traced back to parts of his election addresses in 
1922, it would be true to say that, from then until 1924, he wallowed in an 
intellectual and political morass with no clear direction or persuasion. 
However, when Mr. MacDonald formed his first Labour administration at 
the beginning of 1924, Mosley developed a keen interest in the common 
people and a warm admiration for the men who now held the key to 
political advancement. We find him writing to Mr. MacDonald (Daily 
Herald, April 1, 1924): 

“I almost invariably agree with the actions of your Government... . You 
stand as the leader of the forces of progress in their assault upon the power of 
reaction.” 

And later: 

“Two distinct and conflicting mentalities are preparing to battle for the mastery 
of the world—the mind of progress—the mind of reaction... . It is an issue 
which will not be resolved by the futile weapons of force... . It is an issue 
which twill be settled in intensive propaganda and education. . . . Labour has 
now the advantage of all other parties. It has always been clear in its interna- 
tional doctrine, which treats the world economically and morally as a unit, and 
offers the proven belief that no one nation may benefit by the sufferings of others.” 

By the spring of 1924 his conversion to Socialism was complete. He 
declared his adhesion to the Labour Party and fought and won the Smeth- 
wick by-clection of 1926 as one of the party’s candidates. 

It cannot be said chat Oswald Mosley’s carly steps along the Socialist 
highway were strewn with roses. What with the outraged snarls from his 
own social class, the jibes of a formerly friendly Tory press and a certain 
uneasy reserve on the part of his new comrades, this middle phase in his 
political carcer was the stickiest of all. Then there was the family—his 
father in particular. They made things very awkward for him. When he 
stood for Smethwick he declared he thought his father’s title “not worth 
taking up.” “My wife and I,” he declared later, “mean what we say when 
we speak about relinquishing our titles. I shall never use the baronetcy 
which I shall inherit from my father.”! This provoked his father into 
writing an angry letter to the press in which he castigated his precocious 
son for never doing “an honest day’s work in his life” in spite of the fact 
that “for many years I paid out of my own pocket thousands of pounds for 
his education and upkecp.” He went on to suggest that “more valuable 
help would be rendered to the country by my Socialist son and daughter- 


1 Daily Graphic, April 13, 1926. 
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in-law if, instead of achieving cheap publicity about the relinquishing of 
titles, they would take more material action and relinquish some of their 
wealth, and so help to make easier the plight of some of their more unfor- 
tunate followers.”! In 1928, when his father died, Mosley decided that the 
title which was, formerly, “not worth taking up” was now “not worth 
giving up.”? 
There were many of his political colleagues who were troubled, even in 
those early years, by the curious interpretations he was inclined to put for- 
ward, from time co time, of Socialist doctrine. Obviously, he had either 
never read Marx or had read and completely rejected the materialistic and 
revolutionary basis of the class struggle. He insisted on the mystical content 
of Socialism which was “not so much a political spirit as a religious one." 
At first, he told his uneasy Socialist audiences, he had been restrained from 
joining the movement because of ignorance and fear of its real character. 
“Bur,” he went on, “it has been made plain that Labour doesn’t intend to 
bring about any sudden revolutionary change, which might be disastrous.”! 
Nor was the morale of the rank and file noticeably stiffened when he pointed 
to a rise in stocks and shares as proof of the Socialist Government’s pro- 
gressive admunistration.* In fairness, however, it should be acknowledged 
that he was not the only Socialist in the MacDonald told who was out of 
tune with the spirits of Marx and Keir Hardie. And, such indiscretions 
apart, he began to pave the way, by his industriousness in committee work 
and his incisiveness in debate, for eventual office in the second Labour 
Government. 
Early fascist movements had already come into existence in Britain at 
this time. Although they were the forerunners of the B.U.F., they drew 
their inspiration entirely from the march on Rome and were witheringly 
described by Mosley (whose meetings they regularly broke up) as “black- 
shirted buffoons making a cheap imitation of ice-cream sellers, and slavishly 
but ineffectually imitating the latest frenzy of Continental hysterics.” ë 
What we would probably now recognise as the first modern fascist 
movement in this country was founded by a Captain William Stanley 
Shaw in 1gor. Ie was called the British Brothers’ League and had as its 
_firse object the closing, of our ports to the “immigration of thousands of 
alien paupers” who were “taking the bread out of English mouths.” Open 
to all natural-born Englishmen, the league was, of course, violently anti- 
semitic and put out propaganda which described the East End as “rapidly 
becoming the dust-bin of Europe.” It was organised on a military basis, 
every ten members appointing a “company leader”, every ten “company 
leaders” appointing a “battalion leader”. Then came two staff leaders 
1 Daily Mail, April 12, 1926. 1 Daily Herald, April 2, 1924. 

2 Sunday Express, September 23, 1928. 5 Manchester Guardian, April 28, 1924. 
3 Daily Herald, April 2, 1924. “ Daily Herald, December 22, 1926. 
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and, at the top of the hierarchy, the executive committee and the League 
Commandant. Because he had no constructive national policy to put 
forward William Shaw lacked the support he had counted on and was 
obliged, through shortage of “leaders”, to reform his organisation on a 
civil basis. All the same, his propaganda was said to have “swept East 
London like a prairie fire” and led to the appointment of the Royal Com- 
nussion on Alien hmnmiigration in 1902. = 

The fascist movement proper appears to have started in May 1924 with 
the formation of British Fascisti, Ltd., a company promoted by Miss 
R. L. Linton-Orman, daughter of Major Linton-Orman and grand- 
daughter of Field Marshal Sir Linton Simmons. In 1923, the founder who, 
up till chen, “knew nothing about politics” learned with horror of the 
British Labour Party’s delegation to a Socialist Parcy conference in Ham- 
burg, and of their ‘ ‘international and class-war tendencies.” While digging 
in her Somerset kitchen garden, the idea came to her to insert an advertisc- 
ment in a weekly paper suggesting the formation of a body to be known as 
the British Fascists. Applications for membership, and moncy, poured in 
and a first single-shect declaration of aims was put out in June 1923. Its 
chict objects were “To revive the spirit of sane and intelligent patriotism; 
to uphold the established constitution, and to prevent the spread of Com- 
munism and Bolshevism.” In its manifesto, published i in November 1925, 
it described itself as “A body of patriotic citizens who will place their 
resources at the disposal of a constitutional government in the maintenance 
of Jaw and order, and will be capable of resisting, by force if absolutely 
necessary, any attempt at a revolution which aims at the forcible overthrow 
of the British Constitution and Empire.” It declared its intention to en- 
force “severe measures against disloyalty”, to suppress the Communist 
Sunday schools, to abolish the dole and to “uphold the fundamental prin- 
ciples of free speech provided it be not seditious’’(!) 

Lord Garvagh, the first president, resigned early in 1924 ‘because he 
lived too far from London” and his place was taken by Brigadier-General 
R. B. D. Blakeney. The Grand Council included the Right Hon. Sir 
Arthur Hardinge, Colonel Sir Charles Burn, M.P. and several ‘* well-known 
city men ”.! 

In the beginning, the women’s units, under the direction of Mrs. A. M. 
Wroughton, of Farnborough, Hants., accounted for about one-sixth of the 
membership (stated in August 1924 to be well over 100,000), but later this 
element “‘by its own desire skipped a little out of the main picture.” Units 
consisted of seven members (or less) under a chosen leader “to take active 
measures against the revolutionary elements in their own districts.” Accord- 
ing to their statement of policy, “under normal conditions, units will, 


1 Evening Standard, August 5, 1924. 
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while keeping in close touch with Headquarters, be given a free hand to 
deal with Communist activities in their districts in their own way according 
to circumstances. The publicity department will call the attention of units to 
existing Bolshevik activities in their districts which may have escaped notice. 
The unis will be informed and combative measures left entirely in their hands.” 
“For purposes of swift mobilisation in the event of the general strike 
or revolurion, three units form a troop under a troop officer, three croops 
form 2 company under a company officer and three companics form a 
division under a divisional officer.” They would be backed by the transport 
section “consisting of owner-drivers, motor cyclists, motor drivers, cyclists 
and owners and drivers of horse vehicles, to maintain contact in event of 
revolution. . . ..”. Members wore no uniform but were identified by a black 
handkerchief sticking out of the breast pocket. Helmets, however, were 
stated to be held by Headquarters in readiness for an emergency. From its 
inception, the party was hamstrung by internal dissention between the 
more moderate element (led by Brigadier-General Blakeney) and 
the out and out fascise militants. In October 1924, many of the latter 
element split off to form a new organisation—the National Fascisti—and, 
two years later, Brigadier-General Blakeney himself broke away. H's 
resignation followed a confidential discussion with the Home Secretary, 
who made two suggestions to the party: (1) that they should abandon the 
title of “Fascist” and (2) that they should do away with their military 
titles. The Brigadicr-General was known to have favoured the abolition 
of military titles but was overruled by the women leaders, whose influence 
remained decisive. 
_In 1927, the party adopted the more English-sounding title of British 
Fascists. Buc this and other expedients failed to keep it alive. Over the 
period 1926 to 1933 subscriptions began to dwindle seriously and, in the 
latter year, the bank began to press the Executive Council for payment of a 
large overdraft. A past member of the council of management, Licutenant- 
Colonel H. C. Bruce Wilson, came forward to guarantee the overdraft. 
Later, he was called upon to discharge his guarantee and, on failing to 
recover the moncy from the party, entered an unopposed petition for the 
compulsory winding up of British Fascists Ltd. The party’s failure to meet 
its obligations was publicly put down to “difficulties in collecting sub- 
scriptions, competition of a rival organisation and general apathy towards 
the fascist movement.” Obviously the last rwo excuses contradicted one 
another: the final blow to British Fascists was the formation of the B.U.F. 
which, by April 1933 had absorbed the entire effective membership! of 


à ~-A 1 William Joyce was among those who immediately transferred their allegiance 
şto the B.U.F. Within a year, this rank-and-file steward of the British Fascisti had 
become one of Moslicy's principal lieutenants. 
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Brigadier-General Blakeney’s party, together with three out of the four 
male members of its executive committee. 

The National Fascisti split off from the British Fascisti because they 
wanted, as they pur it, “deeds, not words.” They were a tougher, far more 
arrogant group from the middle and upper classes. The “ guards” actually 
carried swords, wore black shirts and were the authentic, would-be castor- 
oil-administering emulators of the Italian model. Theit motto, according 
to their commander, was “Hats off to the past, coats oft to the future.” 
They were sworn co tear down red flags, wherever found, and their policy 
could be summed up as: Immediate cessation of alien immigration; de- 
portation of “undesirable” aliens; the setting up of an Alien Immigration. 
Tribunal before which the alien wives of British subjects would be called; 
big Empire preferences; the suppression of all revolutionary activities. 

Through their numerous street fights and other escapades—such as 
stealing Daily Herald newspaper vans—the National Fascisti attracted .a 
degree of press publicity quite disproportionate to their numbers or political 
importance. Apart from a few scattered branches in the provinces—includ- 
ing Cambridge, Newcastle and Cardiff—their main strength was in London, 
and it is doubtful if this amounted to more than 1,000 active members—if 
as many. 

Finally, mention should be made of the Imperial Fascist League, founded 
m 1928 by a certain Arold Spencer Lecse, a retired veterinary surgeon, 
who claimed to be the first fascist to be elected to a town council in England 
(1924). The League was a splinter off the main body of the contemporary 
fascist movement. It was self-supporting, had a restricted membership of 
around 200 (“I could have more,” said Leese, “but I want them to represent 
aristocracy of character”) and published its own newspaper, The Fascist, 
which was the mouthpiece for the League’s sole activity—violent, rabid 
and hysterical anti-semitism. The League set itself up as the “defender of, 
the white men against the Jews” who should be sent noc co Palestine but 
‘to Madagascar. Here is a typical extract from The Fascist: 

The Jews are not wanted anywhere on earth. Unfortunately they are on the 
earth and over it, destroying everything good and decent by their dominating 
influence. The alternatives are (1) to kill; (2) to sterilise; (3) to segregate. 
Our policy is the last one, conducted aud maintained at their own expense.”! 

Many Members of Parliament frst learned of the League’s existence in 
March 1933, when, after attending a dinner of the “Friends of Palestine in 
Parliament” they received letters from the Imperial Fascist League warning 
them thae their names had been noted as “enemies of our country.” 

It is noriceable that these carly fascist parties—ranging from the British 
Brothers’ League to the Imperial Fascist League—based their propaganda 
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largely—in some cases exclusively—on the crudest anti-semitic agitation. 
There was no attempt to evolve any kind of comprchensive political doc- 
trine: the answer co all our problems, domestic and international, lay in che 
ruthless suppression of a fictitious Jewish world conspiracy. The Bolsheviks 
also had to be outlawed, of course, but Bolshevism was a “tool and agent 
of the Jewish hidden hand”: it would not survive the destruction of its 
Frankenstein creator, International Jewry. Lacking a political programme, 
these early parties lacked the power to attract more than a fraction of the 
floating mass of political misfits who later attached themselves to Mosley. 
Bur there can be no doubt chat, by their prolonged attack against the prin- 
ciple of racial tolerance, by their imbecile but widely-circulating literature 
on the “alien menace”’, they ploughed and reploughed the soil in which the 
seeds of political fascism were later to take root and flourish. 

Within a few years of the B.ULF.’s advent, most of the members of the 
early fascist parties had been absorbed into the larger movement; but the 
publishing of and-semitic hate propaganda continued right up to, and 
after, the outbreak of war as a private occupation for various groups and 
individuals with the money to indulge their diseased mentalities. Typical 
of these groups were the Militant Christian Patriots, which issued a steady 
stream of abusive pamphlets from its headquarters at 93, Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2, and The Britons’ Publishing Society which issued simular material 
from 40, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. Typical of the individuals was a 
Licutenant-Colonel Arthur Hugh Lane who published, at his own expense, 
many hundreds of scurrilous books and pamphlets before his death in 
1938. Two extracts, one from The Britons’ Publishing Society pamphlet 
A Plot for the World’s Conquest and the other from Colonel A. H. Lane’s 
book The Hidden Hand will gives sufficient indication of the intellectual level 
of this propaganda: 

“Reader, if you wish to save this country from the fate of Russia—where 
millions have been tortured and murdered most brutally . . . where the practice 
of Christianity is forbidden as a crime, where the indulgence in every form of 
vice is not only permitted but encouraged, and where the Jew is supreme, make 
known to everyone with whom you are acquainted the details of this satanic 
Jewish plot for world conquest. The agents of this conspiracy are to-day working 
busily and secretly among all classes, many of whom are receiving pay from the 
Russian Jewish Bolshevist Government! Beware of them and do all you can to 
expose them. God Save King Edward VIII.” 
and, 
“The supreme conflict in the world today, including wars, is, fundamentally, 
a struggle between Bolshevism and anti-Bolshevism. Our own unfortunate 
country, under the powerful control of the Kahal—the Jewish hidden hand, 
whose tool and agent is Bolshevism—has allied itself and us to Bolshevik 
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Russia and semi-Bolshevik France: hence the policy of our Government against 
Germany and Italy and the attitude of our Jew-controlled Press against Hitler 
and Mussolini: also our policy regarding Abyssinia and sanctions which have 
brought us so much ridicule in the eyes of the world; and, further, the attitude of 
our Government with reference to Spain and non-intervention.” 


Birth of the B.U.F. 


On the formation of the second Labour Government in 1929, Mosley was 
given the sinecure of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Unemploy- 
ment was the great problem facing the Government at that time and a new 
deparcment, under the direction of the Lord Privy Seal, J. H. Thomas, was 
set up to prepare a programme to deal with this scourge. Mosley, Tom 
Johnston and George Lansbury were delegated to assist the Lord Privy 
Seal. 

For months, the ambitious Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
showered memoranda on his chief, all of which were rejected. Finally, 
with the consent of J. H. Thomas, Mosley decided to go over his head to 
the Cabinet, to whom he submitted his famous Mosley Memorandum, 
signed by himself, George Lansbury and Tom Johnston. The Memorandum 
failed to gain the approval of the Cabinet and, in May 1930, its author re- 
signed from the Government. 

Without doubt, there were many in the Labour Party—and throughout 
the country—whose sympathies were with Mosley at this time. He was 
represented sticcessfully—and, in a sense, correctly—as a forward-looking 
“live-wire”’ bogged down by a Government of complacent, stick-in-the- 
mud old men. For a while he continued to canvass support for his scheme 
inside the party and finally managed to have it put before the annual 
conference of the party at Llandudno in October 1930. Here, Mosley 
argucd his case in a masterly speech but his Memorandum was rejected by 
1,251,000 votes to 1,046,000. This, for Mosley, was the “dark hour of dis- 
illusionmene”’. “I recollect,” writes John Strachey in The Menace of Fas- 
cism, “the spectacle of Mosley sitting silent and alone, brooding with an 
indescribable bitterness, as the elderly, portly trade union officials filed out 
of a party meeting at which they had demonstrated their undiminished 
confidence in Mr. MacDonald. A stab of premonition flashed through my 
mind. How had the Italian Social Democrats looked at the Congress of 
the Italian Socialist Party which expelled the editor of the Avanti? Had 
they not been sure that they had finished with that tiresome fellow Mus- 
solini? I do not know if Mosley’s premonitions were of a more detailed 
character.” 


The indefatigable Sir Oswald made one last attempt, within che Labour 
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Party, to organise a revolt against the leaders. After the conference, he sent 
out invitations to 250 people prominent in the trade union and political 
Labour movements to discuss the formation of a new Socialist group 
pledged to the form of economic nationalism advocated in his Memoran- 
dum. Trading on the well-merited cynicism felt coward che Government 
by the younger spirits of che Labour Party, he managed to secure che 
signatures of fifteen other Labour M.P.s and one Independent (W. J. 
Brown) to his Manifesto issued in December 1930. A few weeks later, an 
elaborate document was published and circulated as che “National Policy” 
of the New Party; but, while the policy was still in proof form, cleven of 
the sixteen had sniffed the political wind set up by this policy, sensed the 
first faint odour of fascism, and resigned. When Mosley was finally ex- 
pelled from the Labour Party in March 1931, the remaining five resigned 
with him. Three of them—Lady Cynthia Mosley, John Strachey and Dr. 
Forgan—joined the council of the New Party but the other ewo, Oliver 
Baldwin and W. J. Brown broke away shortly afterwards. To the credit of 
the temporarily misled Socialist supporters it must be said that—wich the 
exception of Dr. Forgan—they differed with Mosley, right from the begin- 
ning, on all fundamental questions and resigned within three months. On 
resigning, they stated that “Sir Oswald Mosley appears to us to be attempt- 
ing to depart from the agreed basis on which we all entered the New Party, 
and co be leading it in a Conservative or fascist direction, ™! 

It was a tense incident at the end of the Ashton by-clection that flashed 
the red light in John Strachey’s eyes. “I recollect,” he writes in The Menace 
of Fascism, “the figure of Mosley standing on the town hall steps at Ashton- 
under-Lyne, facing the enormous crowd which entirely filled the wide, 
cobbled market square. The result of the election had just been announced, 
and it was seen that the intervention of the New Party (through its candi- 
date Allen Young) had defeated the Labour candidate and elected the 
Conservative. The crowd consisted of most of the keenest workers in the 
Labour Party in all che neighbouring Lancashire towns. ... The crowd was 
violently hostile to Mosley and the New Party. It roared at him and, as he 
stood facing it, he said to me: ‘That is the crowd that has prevented anyone 
doing anything in England since che war.’ Ac that moment British fascism 
was bom.” 

The resignation of the Socialists relieved Mosley of the last necessity to 
cover up his hardening fascist convictions with the cloak of social demo- 
cracy. In January 1932, Mosley, who on August 1, 1927, had declared that 

the greatest danger to peace in Europe is the growth of fascist power in 
Italy and its alliance with Britain,” visited ome and had long interviews 
with Mussolini and Starace, Secretary General of the Italian Fascist Parcy. 


1 Daily Herald, July 25, 1931. 
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In August of that year, Leslie Cumming, Assistant-Director of the New 
Party stated that “the decision on all matters of policy is in the hands of 
Sir Oswald Mosley.”? A few weeks later (September 30) the “bible” of 
British fascism—Mosley’s The Greater Britain—was published and che New 
Party was transformed, overnight, to the British Union of Fascists. 


Why they Joined 


Backed, from the start, by large subsidies from some British industrialists, 
swelled in numbers by an increasing flow of middle-class recruits, boosted 
by such a powerful press baron as the late Lord Rothermere, the Blackshirt 
movement went off to a flying stare. Taking his cue from the Nazi leader, 
the British leader published a simple programme (“Ten Points of Fascism”) 
which promised everything to everybody. The workers were promised 
work; the middle classes were promised protection from the Bolshevik 
workers; the capitalists were promised better and more stable profits; the 
trade unionists were promised freedom from capitalist exploitation; the 
landlords were promised economic security; the small farmers were 
promised more land and guaranteed prices; the aristocratic families (many 
of which were closely associated with the B.U.F.) were promised a proper 
respect for their traditional status; the nation was promised deliverance from 
decadent feudalism. Above all, everyone was promised—Action ! “Britain 
First’? was to be the watchword. Aliens were to be pur in their placo—or 
kicked out of the country (‘Fascism alone will deal faithfully wich the 
alien menace, in whatever quarters it rears its head.”) Our effete parlia- 
mentary system would be overthrown and a businesslike, fascist parliament 
would take over. Mosley for Action! Mosley for Unity! Mosley for 
Discipuine! Mosley for a New and Viwe Britain! 

They flocked to him in their thousands—the frustrated, embittered little 
anti-semites, the soured intellectuals of the Right, the renegade Left-wing 
misfits, che flag-wagging middle-class matrons, the feather-headed, ham- 
fisted types of university and public school moron, the political Catholics, 
the ex-N.C.O.s and officers of the detention camp calibre—they rushed to 
don the black shirt, to spore the fascist “flash,” to swagger across the British 
scene just as, at that moment, thousands of brown-shirted Nazi thugs, 
drawn from the same categories, were swaggering and posturing across the 
German scene. 

A pamphlet? by Lionel Birch, published a few years after the inauguration 
of the B.U.F. made an excellent analysis of the types which were flocking 
to the Mosley banner and the motives which influenced them. His findings 
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are as relevance today as when they were first published and deserve exten- 
sive quotation here: 

“Take a look at the faces of some Blackshirts marching, or selling 
their papers at street comers. There seem to be three or four types. 
There is the smart, well-groomed ex-officer type with the Mosley 
moustache, full of the self-confidence of the member of the ruling class 
who dares to criticise the ruling class. There is the squat, coarse-nosed, 
thick-lipped pugilist type, with short-clipped hair and no perceptible 
forehead. There is the authentic public school and university ‘hearty, — 
good-looking, healthy-complexioned, robust—who made life hell for the 
school prefects, and regularly (and duly) threw into the river any under- 
graduate who wore his hair an inch longer than is usual in this century. 

“In the face of all these three types there is a determination, a half- 
contemptuous defiance, an uncompromising attitude to the people who 
buy their papers, a conviction that they themselves are the custodians of 
the manly tradition and that tolerance is a feminine virtue. There is also 
a fourth type, rarer perhaps, but of as great significance. Members of this 
type are often to be scen selling the fascist papers alone outside a Lyons’ 
Comer House, or in the East End, or in the market place of some hostile 
provincial town. These Blackshices have ‘finer’ faces than che majority 
—that is to say, the hint of potential ruthlessness is absent; there is an 
openness, a sensitive tolerance in their expressions. Clearly, they have 
‘guts’; but their courage is not defiant or ostentatious. They are smart, 
healthy-looking, and orderly. 

“What exactly—I ask myself whenever | see one of these particular 
Blackshirts—what exactly prompted such men to join the fascists? Well, 
what else could they have joined? You may say that they needn’t have 
joined anything. But then a very large number of the younger genera- 
tion display an anxiety—exasperating to their clders—to clear up the mess 
which thcir elders have made. What else could they have joined? They 
might have become members of their local Liberal Parry, where such 
exists. But many young men and women are reluctant to throw in their 
lot with an apparently dwindling organisation. They might have joined 
the Communist Party? Yes, many of them might have joined the Com- 
munist Parry very easily indeed. Burt, until recently, che Communist 
Party has seemed to many people, whether erroneously or not, to be an 
imported brand of political organisation, and unpatriotic, if not actually 
ana-British, both in its objectives and in its approach. Besides, the Com- 
munist Party is popularly supposed to be ‘full of Jews.’ They might have 
Joined the Conservative Parry. But then, simply conserving things more 
or less as they are doesn’t seem, at first sight, to be a very exciting job. 
Besides, the Conservative Party seems to many of them to be dragged 
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along by a handful of old men who are quite unable to forgive their 
subordinates for being young; and, to crown everything, it is presided 
over by Mr. Baldwin, a man subject to long periods of coma, punctuated 
by alternating spasms.of shrewdness and indiscretion. The Conservative 
Party is, at any rate, scarcely a spiritual home for youth dissatisfied with 
the ‘sorry scheme of things.’ They might have joined che Labour Party. 
But, to many young men, the Labour Party, since 1931, seems devoid of 
vigour and colour. . . . 


“In fact, these young Blackshirts of the fourth type might have joined 
any one of the older cxisting insututions; but they didn’t. On the 
contrary, when a speaker came along and told them that the British Union 
of Fascists was both ‘revolutionary and patriotic,” they joined the British 
Union of Fascists. ‘Revolutionary and patriotic!’ It sounds too good to 
be possible. Perhaps it is... . 

“The fascist movement starts by appealing co young men and women 
to give, to serve, to sacrifice, to dedicate themselves to the duty of restor- 
ing the honour of their country. In return it offers them a uniform plus 
the fecling of unity and of strength, the opportunity to be disciplined, and 
the right to discipline, the licence to boss others, the privilege of living 
close ro the holy of holies of a new god. If offers to women riddance 
from the advice of feminists and incellectuals, and to men it promises the 
removal from them of all tedious responsibility so that they may devote 
their whole time co the business of looking virile. To its non-uniformed 
supporters the fascist movement offers a simplified solution for the be- 
wildering problems of the present day, i.c., love, honour, and obey 
Mosley. Be strong. Gert rid of Jews. .. . 


“Most people have a dual desire: to let things slide and to know that 
something 1s being done by somebody. The ‘leader-principle’ caters for 
both these things. Morcover, there is the germ of fascism in all of us: 
the ruthless, the bully, the authoritarian is present in all of us, wrapped up 
among many other qualities. Fascism succeeds by isolating the primitive 
instincts firstly in a person and then in the State as a whole. This produces 
a ‘unity’ of a sort: the unity of the Melanesians performing a war dance. 
Fascism makes no attempt to reconcile contraries either in an individual 
or in a state. Fascism is business-like. A fascist state is a business concern. 
If you disagree with someone it is quicker to command than to argue. 
Argument is not business-like. Reconciliation is a feminine tendency, 
altogether out of place in this new virile movement. Fascism develops 
the savage in a man, matures it, and brings it to the flowering, In the 
conflict within cach individual between love and hate, adult and infant, 
reason and unrcason, the fascist concentrates every time on the backward, 
the base, the infantile. The non-savage qualities are discouraged and 
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hewn away. Yet the only community of people worth aiming at 1s a 
community of complete, total human beings, of whole men. 

“Ie is claimed that the people in Hitlerite Germany are content. 1 my- 
self have seen contentment in their faces. And 1 have seen the same con- 
tenement in the eyes of the wild sheep on the Shropshire hills. But che 
Shropshire sheep are supposed to be sheep, and the men and women of 
Nazi Germany are not supposed to be sheep. Many Italians are happy 
under Mussolini’s domination. My spaniel is happy under mine. But 
what is the quality of this happiness? The fascist ‘civilisation’ is a product 
of people who have become cynical and afraid of the potentialities of men 
and women as human beings. The assumption is that most ordinary 
people know as much about what is good for them as do sheep. They 
ought to be given what they deserve; and what they deserve is a sheep 
civilsation. The centuries-old struggle towards a rich, full, human 
happiness has become too wearisome and too dull for our hustling dic- 
tators. Hitler gave the German people greater contentediess for a ime— 
the contentedness of a flock of sheep. He has given the German people 
self-confidence—the self-confidence of a pack of wolves. The German 
people; or rather, what is left of them. For there were quite a number 
of them who refused to become cither sheep or wolves. 

“The appeal of fascism purports to be directed towards all the most 
noble majestic aspirations of a man. Its apparent effect is to bring out all 
that is most primitive and savage in a man and to make him, in the vital 
matter of his relations with other men, indistinguishable from the ani- 
mals.” 


u » Ay ii $ 
Its apparent effect...” What was “apparent,” then, to the discerning 

few is now an established fact to the millions—a fact spelled in the letter of 

ROTTERDAM ... Lipice... BUCHENWALD ... DACHAU... BELSEN.... 


Action ! 


There was no lack of support for Mosley—even in those late 1932 days 
when the infant Blackshirt monstrosity was first born in a small room on 
the first floor of a little house in King’s Road, Chelsea. Much of this 
support and goodwill was already mobilised in onc form or another and 
had merely to be geared to the fascist machinery. 

Bur Mosley was apparently consumed, from the very beginning, by a 
lust for armies—for marching contingents of black-shirted devotees who 
would demonstrate by their very numbers, and by their militancy, what 
no speeches, pamphlets or newspaper articles could convincingly portray: 
the birth of a new political force based on Action. This lust was increased 
by a second visit to Rome which Mosley made in April 1933. He was 
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accompanied on this occasion by Captain Lewis (the first editor of the 
B.U.F.’s new paper, Blackshirt) and a contingent of twelve uniformed 
British fascists. He took part in the fascist festival of the “ Birth of Rome,” 
took the salute, with Mussolini, at a great march past of Italian fascists and 
held many private conversations with the Duce on the subject of inter- 
national fascism in general and his own work in Britain in particular. 
Mussolini went out of his way to flatter his English admirer, declacing to 
the B.U.F. contingent that “I have particular confidence in your leader. 
He is a good friend of mine and I hope he also considers me a good friend 
of his.” ! 

On his retum to London, flushed by che ecstacy of his contact with the 
Pontine bull-frog, Mosley was proud to announce in his favourite national 
paper, the Daily Mail, that “It has been a great experience. Ie is, I believe 
a step towards universal fascism.” 

During the next twelve months new members poured into the B.U.F. 
ata rate never equalled by any other British political party or movement. 
Actual membership was ac all times kept secret (“No general,” said Mosley, 
“wall reveal his strength to the cnemy’’) but by the beginning of 1934 the 
number of active B.U.F. branches throughout the country was reliably 
assessed at 400, with an average of more than 50 members to each branch. 
It should be added that there were always at least ten non-uniformed 
members in the movement for every one active Blackshirt. B.U.F. funds, 
even in those carly days, give no reliable clue to membership figures, for 
wealthy individual backers had already come forward with gencrous dona- 
tions. But, whether trom membership tees or industrialists’ subsidics, the 
movement began to spend moncy on a prodigious scale in a great propa- 
ganda drive that was to reach its peak at Olympia in June 1934. Within 
the eight months from October 1933 to June 1934 the B.U.F. staged great 
meetings at the largest halls in Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Ox- 
ford, Sheffield, Edinburgh, Derby, Portsmouth, Newhaven, at numerous 
other provincial centres and ac the Albert Hall and Olympia in London. 
The practice was to transport great contingents of Blackshirts—mostly the 
coughs of the Fascist Defence Force—from one centre to another to create 
che impression of great strength. As many as two to three thousand Black- 
shirts were often mustered for such occasions, as at Manchester in October 
1933, and at Birmingham in January 1934. The cost of transporting and of 
feeding these armies was born by the B.U.F.’s central funds, which were 
estimated carly in 1934 to be in the region of £70,000.9 

Parallel with the rise of Mosley fascism there developed, almost spon- 
taneously, a vigorous united front of anci-fascist elements. They represented 


Daily Mail, April 24, 1933. 3 Daily Mail, January 18, 1934. 
2 Daily Mail, April 26, 1933. 
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a small minority in all save the solid working-class communities of the big 
industrial centres and, though it suited Mosley to label them all as “Reds,” 
they were made up of Communists, Socialists, trade unionists, Liberals 
and—to their credit—a sprinkling of honest anu-fascist Tories. Obviously, 
such an opposition completely lacked organisation or an integrated plan of 
action; it was made up of far-sighted individuals who were alive to the 
menace of fascism right from the start and who had the courage to demon- 
strate their faith whenever a Blackshirt meeting was held in their districts. 

And it soon became only roo clear that courage was the first requirement 
of anyone who dared to interrupt a Blackshire speaker. It was a 
part of B.U.F. policy to welcome and to provoke at least one “incident” 
at every meeting. Someone in the hall would rise to make a point, or to 
pur an anti-fascist question to the speaker at the end of his address; in a 
matter of seconds he would be pounced on by a squad of Defence Force 
“stewards,” beaten up in full view of the audience and violently ejected 
from the hall. The object was to impress those who attended these mecungs 
with the ruthless virility of the Blackshirt movement. Here was no battle 
of words. This was Action. In a limited sense, this was sound enough 
psychology. Those in the audience who were disgusted by such methods 
were useless to fascism anyway; the minority, in whom the germ of fascism 
was already active, would react immediately to the vicarious thrill of power 
and ruthlessness. That was the minority on which Mosley had his eye. 

Mostly, the accounts of fascist violence were watered down in local 
newspaper reports, never reaching the gencral public. But it was nor long 
before the national Liberal press began to pay attention to some of the more 
serious cases. On March 12, 1933, Mosley addressed a meeting at the Man- 
chester Free Trade Hall. Wimesses at a subsequent court case stated that, 
at question time, a member of the audience rose to ask whether the fascist 
organisation was anti-semitic. Before the question was answered a Black- 
shirt drew a truncheon and hit the man from behind. He crumpled up. As 
people in the audience rose to thcir feet in confusion, the Blackshirt stewards 
shouldered in amongst them hitting out blindly with their truncheons in all 
direcdons. The first victim, who had been struck on the neck, was carried 
ouc through a door by Blackshirts. Wimesses spoke of another victim who, 
with blood streaming down his face, was being battered by a gang of a 
dozen or so Blackshirts. The violence continued until the police intervened. 
During the hearing of this case, Mosley admitted thar, on this occasion, 
24 out of the 140 stewards carried lengths of rubber hosing. In answer to a 
further question he said that Mr. Piercy, who was in charge of the stewards, 
supplied them with the truncheons. He understood that Piercy made them 
out of ordinary garden hose bought from Woolworths.! 


1 The Times, February 5, 1936. 
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The general public, preoccupied with their football pools and purely 
domestic interests, gave little attention to this report. If they showed a little 
more jnterest in the next big case—which occurred in Oxford in November 
1933, it was because of the distinguished men whose names appeared in 
print. Arising from the Oxford meeting, the Master of Balliol, the Dean 
of Wadham, Professor J. L. Brierley of All Souls and two other dons called 
an anti-fascist meeting to protest against the violence used by Blackshirts 
against members of the audience. Sworn statements from some of the 
injured men were read out at the meeting. One had becn surrounded by 
five fascists when he got up to speak, hustled out of the hall and held down 
whilea Blackshirt pushed his fingers into his nostrils “until the blood started 
to flow in profusion.” An undergraduate who had tried to speak was 
attacked by stewards, his head banged repeatedly on the stone floor, and 
then thrown out of the hall. Another victim was held tight while Black- 
shirts scored his forehead deeply with their nails. In connection with the 
same meeting, three women students sent a letter to the Manchester Guardian! 
stating: “Some Blackshirts kicked in the face and neck men who already 
could not struggle, as they had been completely overpowered. Certain 
mien were throwa bodily down the steps. . . .” 

One of the cases around this time concerned the chairman of the National 
Unemployed Workers’ Movement, Mr. Walter Faulkner, who was beaten 
unconscious at a meeting to which he had been invited by the Blackshirts.* 
During the court case which followed, the West Sussex area organiser of 
the B.U.F., admitted inviting Mr. Faulkner to a fascist meeting at 
the Dome in Brighton. Ac the end of the meeting, while the National 
Anthem was being sung, Faulkner bent down to pick up his little girl. 
Somcone shouted: “Now, boys—go for him!” He received a heavy blow 
on the head which knocked him sideways. His arms and legs were held. 
The last thing he remembered was a stick raised above his head. For 
several days afterwards he Jay prostrate with concussion. A Blackshirt 
trom the Chelsea headquarters, was found guilty of assault on Faulkner 
and the area organiser was found guilty of assaulting Mrs. Faulkner when 
she tried to go to her husband’s aid. The magistrates took the view that a 
small fine in both cases met the demands of justice. 

This was fascism ac work. This was Action. Most ordinary members 
of the public who were able to wimess the terror-tactics of the Blackshirts 
in those carly years were thereafter immunised against the fascist germ. 
They were the privileged minority. But the mass of the the public remained 
ignorant of the menace to liberty and free speech that was growing and 
strengthening in their very midst. They heard, of course, from time to 
ame, of “scraps” beeween “Reds” and Blackshirts. But they told them- 





1 November 18, 1933. 2 Daily Telegraph, March 15, 1934. 
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selves there was little distinction berween one gang of political cranks and 
the other: it was just none of their business. 

So fascist brutality began to take root in Britain. It grew and flourished 
untroubled, in the main, by the great mass of ordinary democratically- 
minded folk who had been marked out as its ultimate victims. By June 
1934, it had grown to a state of arrogant self-confidence equal to that in 
which Mussolini had planned his march on Romie, Hitler his Munich 
putsch, Bur the movement had nor yet attained its European prototypes’ 
strength in numbers. It had to be satisfied at that stage with—Olympia. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Beast Unchained 


“The purpose of our Fascist Defence Force is, in fact, entirely defensive. .. . 
It is organised to protect our meetings and propaganda from the organised violence 
f! the Reds?’ —Sir Oswald Mosley (Fascism in Britain). 

“Fascism stands for the building of the highest standard of civilisation the 
world has ever seen... Tt is a movement which is represented here to-night as 
something new in the political life of this country.” —Sir Oswald Mosley at 
Olympia, June 7, 1934. 

“To me, the most revolting part of the meeting was the bloodlust on the faces 
of those around me, as each person was beaten. It made the tales I had heard of 
Austria and Germany become real." —An cye-witness at Olympia. 


HE BLACKSHIRT MOVEMENT was one year and nine months 

old. In that brief period—a period which had wimessed Hider’s 

triumph in Germany—British fascism had so grown in power and 

influence that it could no longer be ignored by politicians of the Right 
or the Left, no longer dismissed as an “insignificant gang of Continental 
fanatics.” Columns were daily given to its activities by the Press; its Black- 
shirts strutted and posed in every provincial cown and city; in London, its 
activities were beginning to provide one of the most popular topics of 
political discussion; questions were constantly being asked in Parliament; 
talks were given over the radio. Some of us—still the minority—were 
looking at Hirlerite Germany, at the savage assaults on Jews and workers, 
and then asking ourselves: “Can it happen here?” 

Well, it did happen here. It happened in London, on the night of June 
7, 1934. Terror was let loose. Savage political intimidation of a kind never 
before experienced in this country was enacted before the cyes of 20,000 
people inside and outside of Olympia’s vast hall. It was not on the scale 
of the Brownshirt orgies in Berlin, Hamburg or Munich: the B.U.F. was 
not yet the power in the land. Bur its difference was only one of degree. 
Qualitatively, there was nothing to distinguish it from Nazi savagery at its 
worst. It proved, as nothing before or since has proved, thar this country 
was no more immune than any other from the discase of fascism—with its 
glorification of the bruce-instince and its contempt for che individual. 

The B.U.F. had staged several big indoor and outdoor mectings in 
London during those first twenty-one months. But this was to be the 
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biggest of all London rallies. It was to impress 15,000 ticket holders with 
the political divinity of the leader, with the virility of his programme and 
with the efficiency of his Blackshirt followers in action against their political 
opponents. This last point was the most importane. It was the subject of 
meticulous planning long before the meeting. London’s Fascist Defence 
Force turned out in its full strength, well briefed and trained to the task of 
the evening. Its numbers were swelled to thousands by contingents from 
as far north as Liverpool. Many of them wore kid gloves, concealing 
knuckledusters or heavy rings; in many a trouser pocket “black-jacks’” lay 
ready to hand. Their instructions were precise. They were co take up 
positions, in groups of half a dozen or so at all points in the Olympia 
amphitheatre—around the arena and the tiered gallery which rose up trom 
it. Other squads were posted at the bottom of the steel stairways leading 
down from the amphitheatre to the great stone corridor chat ran all around 
the hall under, and out of sight of, the gallery. On the slightest interruption 
from any part of the hall, a signal would be flashed. Immediately Mosley, 
standing in dramatic isolation on the vast stage, would cut off his harangue. 
The battery of wenty-four loudspeakers, capable of drowning a great 
chorus of hecklers, would fall silent. Powerful searchlights stationed near 
the stage would focus their full glare instantly on the interrupter. The 
nearest squads would then move into action while the rest of the Black- 
shirts around the hall would sct up a roar of “Wr want Mostey! 
MOSLEY!” 

Around 7.30 p.m., the vast crowd was allowed to filter slowly through 
a single entrance into Olympia between a cordon of Blackshirts with their 
arms linked. In the streets outside, behind a cordon of mounted and foot 
police, a largish but orderly crowd looked on. Though a section of this 
crowd was made up of anti-fascist demonstrators, the great majority were 
the ordinary curious Londoners who can always be expected to turn up on 
such occasions. For the most part, their mood at this stage was one of good- 
humoured banter. Later, they werc to sce things that would transform them 
into a surging, infuriated mob... . 


The present writer was an cye-witness to the scenes that followed inside 
Olympia. He could give his own, first-hand experience of the unbelievable 
violence inflicted on anyone who dared that night to raise his or her voice 
against the fascist tirade. But, in order co avoid any danger of bias, it is 
better that the story should be retold in the words of numerous independent 
eye-witnesses whose statements were collected and published shortly after 
the event.! Ie will be noted that most of these statements were volunteered 


1 Fascists at Olympia, compiled by “ Vindicator,” Gollancz, 1934. Æye- Wir- 
nesses at Olympia, statements collected and pubtished by the Union of Democratic 
Control, 1934. 
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by people of distinction in the spheres of journalism, literature, politics and 
religion, They were not Communists or Socialists. Three of them were 
Conservative M.P.s who might be expected, normally, to have little sym- 
pathy for the Left-wing anti-fascists who were the main victims of the 
Blackshirt terror tactics. A fourth was an executive of a Conservative 
periodical. We make no excuse for the repetitivencss of some of the evi- 
dence: it is proof, if any were needed, of its authenticity. 


‘ 1 
Statements of Eye-witnesses 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, M.P. (Conservative Member for Ladywood Division 
of Birmingham), Parliamentary Private Secretary to Mr. Stanley Baldwin. 
Printed in the Yorkshire Post, June 9, 1934. 

“Having heard reports that fascists were over-severe in their behaviour 
to interrupters at their meetings, I wene to Sir Oswald Mosley’s meeting 
at Olympia. 

“As a Unionist Member of Parliament, it will be realised that Lam not 
very sympathetic to Communists who try to break up meetings, but I am 
bound to say that I was appalled by the brutal conduct of the fascists. 
Indeed, Lani sure chat a great many other people at the meeting share my 
feelings. There seems little doube thar some of the later victims of the 
Blackshirt stewards were Conservatives endeavouring to make a protest 
at the unnecessary violence of the proceedings. 

“Isaw with my own eyes case after case of single interrupters being 
attacked by cen to ewenty fascists. Again and again, as five or six fascists 
carried out an interrupter by arms and legs, several other Blackshires were 
engaged in hitting and kicking his helpless body. Indeed, after thinking 
the matter over carefully, I do not think I saw a single heckler ejected 
from the meeting in a decent and orderly way. On the other hand, I saw 
several respectable-looking people, who merely rose in their places and 
made no struggle, treated with the unmerciful brutality chat I have des- 
cribed. I myself was inside the body of the hall the whole time, and I 
wondered whae further violence was inflicted when the Blackshirts had 
dragged their victiins our of the public view. 

“Iean only say it was a deeply shocking scene for an Englishman to see 
in London. The Blackshirts behaved like bullies and cads. I would 
emphasise that I speak in this matter with experience, because I am used 
to big meetings and have fought as a Conservative candidare in what are 
known to be some of the hottest Labour districts in London and Birming- 
ham. I definitely challenge Sir Oswald Mosley’s whole attitude co the 
interruption of meetings. In English politics a certain amount of good- 


1Statements from victims and the doctors who attended them, and the letters 
from eye-witnesses, appear in the Appendix on p. 91. 
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humoured heckling and rough interruptions are traditional, and are 
usually resented only by incompetent or conceited speakers, who expect 
every word of theirs to be listened to in an obsequious silence. . . . 

“Anyone who has experience of speaking to large meetings through 
loudspeakers must have been extremely surprised at the curious behaviour 
of Sir Oswald Mosley during interruptions. It is well known that in such 
circumstances a speaker should carry on with his arguments without 
noticing interrupters. The reason is that a speaker is almost proof against 
effective interruption when using a battery of loudspeakers, because the 
human voice cannot prevail against the enormous power of the apparatus. 
Yet Sir Oswald Mosley stopped speaking even for one small heckler at 
the back of the vast hall. I have no hesitation in saying that this was com- 
pletely unnecessary, and that for Sir Oswald to talk of any threat to free 
speech is sheer humbug. His tactics were calculated to exaggerate the 
effect of the most trivial interruptions and to provide an apparent excuse 
for the violence of the Blackshirts. 

“Putting all considerations of party on one side, | know that many 
other people besides myself were deeply disturbed at such scenes as we 
saw being possible in this country. As I returned after the meeting to the 
normal life of London I could not help reflecting on what must be the 
effect upon the minds of the interrupters and their friends. tt was clear 
from their behaviour that they are capable of acting with courage, and I 
have no doubt that they must entertain feelings of the utmost bitterness. 
Whar is to be the end of these political passions, to a large extent artificially 
engendered by Blackshirt tactics?... My thoughts at once travelled from 
the West End of London to the industrial districts of the North and my 
own city of Birmingham. Ac present we have there a decent and orderly 
political life. There is mutual respect between members of different 

arties, and, while political strife is keen, personal violence is rare. I 
could not help shuddering at the thought of this vile bitterness, copied 
from forcign lands, being brought into the centre of England. f came to 
the conclusion that Mosley was a political maniac, and that all decent 
English people must combine to kill his movement.” 


The Very Rev. H. R. L. (Dick) Sheppard, in interview with the Daily 
Telegraph, June 11, 1934. 

“I went to the meeting in Olympia on the invitation of Sir Oswald's 
mother, Lady Mosley. I intended to catch a night train for Nottingham, 
but in view of what I saw I went straight from the hall to the office of the 
Daily Telegraph. 

“Like all others present, 1 wimessed the ejection of interrupters. This 
was done with great violence—but J am not concerned to make any 
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charge with reference to anything that occurred inside the hall. 1 confine 
myself to one of the incidents I witnessed when I got into a corridor lead- 
ing to the exit. A young man who had been ejected was showing signs 
of the way in which he had been handled. 1 was horrified at the mon- 
strously cruel treatment to which he was now subjected by the fascists in 
charge of him. He was bleeding on the face, and was gasping for breath. 
He was being chased down the corridor by a horde of Blackshirts. Some 
collared him by the legs, others by the arms, and, held in this way, he 
was beaten on the head by any fascist who could get near him. There 
was, it must be remembered, a large crowd of them. . . . 

“I witnessed other scenes of great brutality such as I had never thought 
to see in England. One would have more respect for the organisers if 
they frankly ROES] that brutality must have occurred, and promised 
to exert full discipline. To suggest—as is done by a writer in a paper 
today—that the protests that have been raised come from ‘a few Conser- 
vative softies’ is too subtle a line of defence to cut any ice with the British 
public. Perhaps the writer includes me in the category of the ‘morbid 
cranks’ to whom he alludes later. But is it morbid to protest at the 
spectacle of brutal youths battering the faces and kicking the bodies of 
those who had already suffered the penalty of being ejected from the 
pectin If this is morbidity, 1 confess I wish to remain morbid to the 
enaa 


Miss Storm Jameson, in a letter to the Daily Telegraph, June 13, 1934. 

“I was present at the Blackshirt meeting at Olympia. From my scat 
in the arena Í had a good view over the place. Behind me sat ewo civilian 
supporters of Sir Oswald Mosley, and, like me, they were at a loss to 
know why he held up his speech at cach interruption for periods varying 
from three to six minutes, when he could perfecely well have drowned 
them with a voice made unbearably loud by the amplifiers. Slowly we 
all understood that it was done to allow his Blackshirts to make a thorough 
mess of the interrupter. It is certainly possible that the interruptions were 

‘organised,’ but what actually happened was that a solitary man or woman 
stood up, made or began to make a remark inaudible to all but his close 
neighbours, and was instantly set on by a dozen or more Blackshirts, and 
kicked and pummelled unrestrainedly, before being ejected. 

“In one case a young woman was carried past me by five Blackshirts, 
her clothes half torn off, and her mouth and nose closed by the large hand 
of one; her head was forced back by the pressure, and she must have been 
in considerable pain. I mention her especially since 1 have seen a reference 
to the delicacy with which women interrupters were left to women 
Blackshirts. This is merely untruc. No correspondent whom | have 
tead has referred to Sir Oswald Mosley’s remark in his speech when he 
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said and repeated the suggestion chat ‘if there were any Reds left not 
sheltering behind their women they should show themselves and be 
dealt with... 2 

“Isaw no injured fascist, and since each single interrupter was instantly 
seized on by a great many fascists racing to the spor, ! consider it unlikely 
that any very serious injury could be inflicted by interrupters on Black- 
shirts—the odds were much too uneven. I find it hard to believe that 
English men and women of any party enjoy the spectacle of men and 
women being held down and kicked. Eject interrupters if you like— 
though | have seen many a heckler deale with by speakers of the older- 
fashioned parties merely by the use of a ready tongue and superior m- 
tclligence—bue why train decent young men to indulge in peculiarly 
nasty brutality? There is no doubt that such methods breed their hke 
very fase.” 


Mr. Gerald Barry (Editor of the News Chronicle) in a statement broadcast on 
Jane 8, 1934. 

“I was present at last nee s Blackshirt meeting at Olympia, First and 
foremost 1 wane co say this, I am not concerned now with the politics of 
this affair. I am not a Blackshire—f am not a Communist—l went to 
last night’s gathering at Olympia as an ordinary member of the public, 
out of interest and curiosity like thousands of others, and [am going to 
cry and give you, in the few minutes allotted to me, as strictly accurate and 
impartial an account as possible of what I saw and heard there. 

“I was present in the building from roughly 8.15 to roughly 10.40— 
say rwo and a half hours—and during that time I witnessed repeated 
scenes of disorder. They began in every case by some member of the 
audience rising from his or her seat and shouting words of protest—the 
exact words were not often audible in chat vast hall. Immediately, Black- 
shirts, of whom there were thousands present, would move over to him 
or her, seize them by force and get them, struggling, out of the audi- 
torium. As the evening wore on, the move towards the interrupter 
tended to be less a move than a rush, and the measure of force employed 
undoubtedly increased—as Sir Oswald Mosley himself remarked from 
the platform that it would. ‘As the interruption goes on,’ he said, ‘the 
process of interrupting becomes increasingly painful, not for us, bur for 
the i interrupters... .” 

“Those being faai fought back, of course, but they were in every 
case I observed heavily oumumbered and were being struck on the head, 
in the stomach and all over the body, with a complete absence of restraint. 
Sir Oswald has told you some of them carried razor blades or other 
weapons: as to that, Ido not know—I am here to say what I saw, and I 
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saw none. Nor m any case which 1 witnessed did the violence originate 
with the members of the audience. But che use of force did not end with 
the ejection of the interrupter from the auditorium, You must remember 
thac all round the four sides of this vast auditorium the seats are raised on 
tiers, and below these ciers, out of sight and for most purposes out of 
hearing of the audience sitting in T auditorium, there is a large arca 
which is all part of the same building. Now, when the interrupters were 
gor out of the auditorium they were taken into this other pare of the hall, 
and it was here, out of view of the audience, that che worst cases of vio- 
lence I saw took place. I was curious to see what happened co these 
people when they disappeared from the arena, so on several occasions I 
followed the cjectors out. On one occasion I saw a man lying on the 
Hoor, obviously powerless and done for, being mercilessly kicked and 
horribly handled by a group of, certainly not fewer than eight, and more 
probably cen or twelve Blackshirts. On another occasion | saw a set of 
Blackshurts kicking and man-handling a misereant in the stomach and all 
over the body more brutally chan anything T have ever seen in my lite 
short of the war, It made me feel physically sick to see. 

“I wane to emphasise two things. First, that che Blackshirts present 
outnumbered by at the very least ten to one the numbers of people who 
caused trouble in the hall. I should say that probably—though it is very 
difficult to be accurate in these matters—it was more like twenty to one. 
Secondly 1 wane to emphasise that there were no police present inside the 

building at all—che Blackshirts had the policing of the whole place to 
themselves. Other people present have told me of other things which 
they saw, but I am concerned here only with what I saw with my own 
eyes. I also mingled with a number of the rank and file of the Blackshires 
standing about in the building outside the auditorium, and I listened to 
their talk. 1 heard one of them bemoaning the face that there were so 
many women present: ic made their job so much more difficult. One 
said, ‘I don’t believe in all this grandmotherly seuft—I believe in treating 
a man so that he remembers it. We didn’ treat them soft our East, did 
we?’ he added, turning to his companion. . . .” 


Mrs. Naomi Mitchison. 


“Lwent to Olympia with three friends. We arrived about ten minutes 
early, but it took us at lease twenty minutes co get in because, apparently, 
every ticket was being scrutinised and only one entrance was im use. 
However, most people took it all in good humour. We were at the 
back of the gallery, fairly near the speaker, and most of the earlier inter- 
ruptions took place at the back of the hall so chat we could not see much 
ofthem. However, as the meeting went on there were interruptions from 
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nearer us. In most cases someone would shout a single sentence—once 
for instance a man shouted, ‘Does Hitler stand for free speech?’ These 
solitary interrupters were all immediately seized on by the Blackshirt 
stewards, usually about cight to onc, and bundled out with extreme 
violence. As far as we could see these interrupters did not try to defend 
themselves, but all the same they were shoved down steps and knocked 
about wich alarming brutalicv. 

“Our neighbours in the gallery were mostly Mosleyite sympathisers, 
some of them wearing the fascist badge. After cach interruption they 
began to show more and more excitement. They cheered with increas- 
ingly enthusiastic pleasure. At Jase | could stand it no longer. tL leant over 
and said to the man in front of me, “You call yourself a gentleman; do 
you like this sort of thing?’ He tumed round. * Yes, I do, I am enjoying 
myself! Do you want some of it yourself?” He then got half up and J 
thought he was going to use Blackshirt methods on me. However, in- 
stead he called out, ‘Blackshires, Blackshirts, here is another of them, 
tum her our!” I protested, ‘How can you enjoy secing people being hure? 
I was a nurse during the war.’ To which he answered, * Yes, and I was an 
officer!’ By this time ewo Blackshirts had come up; however, much to 
the ex-officer’s disappointment, they did not turn me our and were indeed 
quite polite and decent-looking lads. Ic struck me thar the stewards could 
be divided into two classes. One, the larger one, real ‘coughs’ with the 
nearest | have ever seen to the ‘criminal face’; and the other, nice blond, 
romantic-looking boys, not much over twenty, who wane above all to 
be able to worship a leader. 

“Afterwards, in the streets I saw a certain number of people who had 
been knocked about. Everyone's blood was up on both sides, especially 
among friends of the victims, several of whom complained of having 
been hit or knocked down while trying to get hurt men away... .” 


Mr. T. J. O'Connor, M.P. (Conservative Member for Central Nottingham), 
in the House of Commons, June 14, 1934. 

“Ido not chink that it would be a bad thing that che House should 
hear an account from one who was there (at Olympia) and who went 
very much in the spirit in which I chink most of the audience wene there 
—to see what was going to happen, thinking that there might be a bit of 
fun and wondering what particular type of person could have bought the 
enormous number of tickets which were necessary co fill the meeting. 

“I went there in no antagonistic spirit and without any very deeply- 
formed preconceptions. . . . I was situated somewhere in che middle, 
and one could not identify people’s faces in the galleries, still less could 
onc see whether they were armed or nor... . First of all, 1 came co this 
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conclusion. There were no unmanageable interruptions up to the end of 
the first half-hour. There were a few sporadic individual interruptions, 
burt after the first half-hour the mecting became progressively more un- 
manageable, and at the tume I left—I did nort stay to the end—it was very 
unmanageable indeed. 1 attributed that—and here it is a matter not so 
much of fact as of inference—to three things. First of all, the audience 
were listening to a very boring speech ; secondly, that it became un- 
manageable because a great deal of heat had been engendered by the 
treatment which the interrupters were receiving; and, thirdly, it became 
unmanageable because the only speaker was persistently challenging the 
interrupters to try their strength. Those are my impressions. I came to 
the defimte conclusion that the meeting was not arranged for the purpose 
of answering people who interrupted, but to devise a method tor the pur- 
pose of overpowering the interrupters. 

“On what do I base that statement? On ewo or three rather significant 
things. First... che moment there was an interruption it was dealt with. 
The very first interruption was one still, small voice calling out something 
like the ordinary remark we hear in a meeting. “How would you like to 
live on 15s. 3d. a week?" Immediately the leader stopped and the search- 
light was turned on that individual, who was then dealt with and ejected. 
That was obviously preconceived machinery, and, in my opinion, in- 
consistent with the meeting having been devised with an eye on anything 
else except overpowering interrupters. . . . 

“Ye is now perhaps appropriate that 1 should pass to three incidents—I 
will take only three, though they are nor all—which | saw with my own 
eyes. On the left where I was sicting—and f was with a party of two or 
three other Members of Parliament and some ladies—where the tiers go 
up, there was a lady sitting with her hat—a large one—upon her lap. 1 
mention thar fact because it indicated to me, thinking of it afterwards, 
thar she was nor likely to be prepared to engage herself in a conflict if she 
could help it. There was an interruption close to her, and the man was 
bundled out very quickly indeed, and violently. I could not see much of 
the details, but that was what happened in her neighbourhood. She made 
some remark connected, I think, with the ¢jectment of this man which 
annoyed the people round about her. He was not in her company, but ic 
seemed as though she was protesting about what had happened to him. 
A sort of subsidiary conversation went on around her. While one or two 
people were talking to her—this was not in the nature of interruption at 
all, as Sir Oswald Mosley was continuing to speak, and it must have been 
impossible for him to have heard what was going on because it was half- 
way down the hall—five or six Blackshire women stewards were being 
collected. They arrived, and with one sort of bounce, they got hold of 
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this lady. She was from that moment invisible co me, bur it cook about 
five seconds from the moment when she was so confronted and carried 
along struggling, to her disappearance down the stairway. I thought that 
chat was very quick and very unnecessary. 

“Now I take the second instance. A young man stood up and called 
out something. It was not possible to tell what was called out unless you 
were near. The speech was immediately stopped. In the way 1 have des- 
cribed, the spotlights were reversed, and this voung man was thrown to 
the ground by at least six people. Some four or five other people came 
down, and while he was securely held and unable to do anything they 
struck him with their fists as he was on the ground. (An Hon. Member: 
‘A good English method!’) He was then our of my sight because he was 
behind a barrier as I might be now, and two fascists from behind came 
along and kicked him until he reached the gangway, when he was thrown 
down the stairs. That is the second incident. 

“The third is of a young man who was sitting immediately un iront of 
me, and in the end we gor up to go because we fele that we were being 
placed in the position cither of being manhandled or of being cowardly 
cads for not interfering. The young man whose feelings overcame him 
had expressed himself somewhat forcibly about what was going on. He 
was seized very quickly, and face downwards, his jacket over his head, 
he was struck by the people carrying him, and he was struck by others. 
In thar position, face downwards, he was thrown down the steel stair- 
case of over a dozen or more stairs. These are things which I witnessed 
with my own eyes, and in my submission to the Committee you cannot 
get away from that by saying, as Sir Oswald Mosley says, that Laima liar 
or that I am a disgrace to the Conservative party. T think that it would 
really be discreditable to the Conservative party if those who saw things 


like that did not say so... .” 


Mr. A. E. Coppard. 

“The Blackshirt stewards worked themselves into a frenzy by con- 
stantly spelling the name M O S L E Y, or yelling in unison: “We want 
Mosley!’ After one of these chants a man in the body of the hall shouted, 
“We want work.’ They quickly gave him some. .. . Close by, a man 
seemed to be protesting against the brutal treatment. He received a 
punch on the jaw that knocked him back into his chair, where a mob of 
Blackshirts proceeded to beat him up, one of them standing behind the 
man (held down in his chair) and hammering the side of his face with all 
his might. In the resulting miélde a tall man with a white face and sandy 
hair stood up and received a fearful blow in the face from a Blackshirt. 
The poor wretch was half-srunned, and as he stood swaying two other 
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fascists leaped forward and cach delivered a blow full in the man’s face, 
fellmg him. 

“Meanwhile fascists were kicking and jumping upon their victuns. I 
was in the gallery (right hand side facing the speaker) and this took place 
in the arena immediately below me. Up in the gallery (facing che speaker) 
an offender was being hauled off by a body of Blackshirts. He was carried 
tace upwards, his hands and legs being tightly held, while another danced 
beside him constantly punching the man’s defenceless face with all his 
force. On leaving the meeting at about 9.50 we met some Blackshirts 
carrying one of their victims back up the stairs. He was quite conscious, 
but helpless, and seemed to have broken a limb. After passing him we 
met a body of Blackshirrs scurrying up the stairs in alarm, crying out: 
*Here’s the police”... We passed in the passage another poor devil who 
was sitting down and could not move owing to an injured leg. His face 
was covered with blood. . . . 

“During one ejection in the gallery a principal steward called out to 
his men to throw any more interrupters over the balcony.” 


A.J. Cummings, in the News Chronicle, June 13, 1934. 

“I have witnessed a great many rowdy scenes at political meetings and 
many organised interruptions, bur I have seen nothing co match che un- 
bridled ferocity with which these interruptions were dealt with by Black- 
shirt guardians of the peace. One minor incident occurred close to where 
I sat. A well-dressed young man suddenly shouted out something that 
sounded like “Fascism is a hideous tyranny,’ He was immediately pounced 
upon by a pack of human wolves and dragged out of the arena. I tollowed 
the struggling cortège into the outer hall; and there, while half a dozen 
Blackshires frog-marched their victims to an exit, another burly rufian 
walked at the side, and with truc bulldog courage repeatedly jabbed the 
helpless man’s down-turned face with his leg-of-mutton fist. 


“Te was a noble English spectacle for an Englishman to watch.” 


Mer. W. J. Austruther-Gray, M.P. (Conservative Member for North Lanark). 
Reported in the Daily Telegraph, June 9, 1934. 

“If anyone had told me before 1I went to that meeting lase night that 
1 would ever be in sympathy with Communist interrupters | would have 
called him a liar. But 1 had not been in the meeting for more than a few 
minutes before all my sympathies were with the men who were being 
handled with such gross brutality. . 

“I saw one man being set on by a gang of Blackshirts, who seized him 
from every side. He flung up his hands to show his willingness to sur- 
render and allow himself to be escorted out of the hall. Despite his 
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obvious reluctance to enter into an entirely unequal fight, he was thrown 
down by a ju-jutsu trick and kicked in the ribs while unable to move. 
Having yanked him up again the Blackshirts were not content with 
leading him away, but others ran behind battering him on the head with 
their bare fists. 

“I quite see the necessity of throwing out men who attempt to break 
up a political meeting and prevent free speech, but I fail to see the neces- 
sity for this brutality, which is so foreign to the British race. In my 
opinion the wearing of political uniforms is definitely provocative. Some- 
thing must be done to prevent a recurrence of last night’s disgusting be- 
haviour.” 


Miss Phæbe Fenwick Gaye, Assistant Editor of Time and Tide. 


“A member of the audience, sitting opposite to me across the hall, 
and in the topmost row of a tier of seats, rose to protest against a rather 
strong statement of the speaker’s, He was not allowed to finish his sen- 
tence but was seized by the scruff of the neck by two stewards, while 
another steward, blowing a police whistle, summoned more fascists from 
the hall below. The man was then dragged from his seat and thrown 
heavily down the steps leading to the foor below, where several more 
fascists (up to the number of half a dozen, at least) kicked him while he 
lay on the floor and, bending down, struck him with their closed fists 
repeatedly. He was finally dragged our, gasping for breath, and endea- 
vouring futilely to protect his head and face from further blows. 


“I should say that this man was an ordinary, middle-aged, respectable 
member of the public. He was sitting in a seven-and-sixpenny scar. If 
he was a Communist, an ‘organised” interrupter, he dissembled extra- 
ordinary well.” 


Mr. Aldous Huxley. 


“My sight is poor and I am therefore a bad witness with regard to 
events at a distance. From my seat in the amphitheatre I was unable to 
follow closely what was happening in the galleries. Cne fight, however, 
took place within two yards of me. A young man and girl, both in the 
carly twenties (students, to judge by their speech and appearance) were 
sitting in the row immediately in front of mine. About half-way through 
the meeting they made an interruption and were instantly set upon by 
six or eight Blackshirts, who were standing nearby in the gangway. The 
young man was struck several times in the face, and dragged out by four 
fascists. I could nor sce whether the girl was hit; but she was certainly very 
roughly hustled and pushed abour.” 
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Miss Vera Brittain. 

“Thad a front seat close to the platform and some distance from the 
major disturbances, In most cases my view was obscured by the audience 
standing up, but when Sir Oswald Mosley maintained that the right to 
free specch justified Blackshire tactics, a man opposite me cried out: 

‘Does Hitler stand for free speech?’ He was at once surrounded by 
Blackshirts, knocked down and pummelled. A struggling mass of 
humanity chen appeared to roll down three or four rows of chairs, after 
which the interrupter was frog-marched from the hall. Similar treat- 


ment was given to another interrupter on my right who merely shouted 
*No!” ” 


Ritchie Calder, 63 Dulwich Village, S.E.2. 

“I actended Olympia in a purely private capacity. I wanted to find 
out what Mosley had to offer. I was in the stalls in the middle of the hall. 
I cescify chat | heard no interrupters (with the exception of the man in the 
roof who was shouting down on top of us). But I saw plenty of interrup- 
tions. Indeed, the organisers were at great pains to ensure that we should 
see them. 

“The first hint of an ‘interruption’ would be cither the stampede of 
the Blackshirt stewards through the hall, or a mass of swaying, lashing, 
scrambling and flecing people in the galleries. Then there would be an 
elaborate pause in Mosley’s address and the searchlights would be focused, 
with cinema-effect, on the struggle. 

“Tsaw many incidents of violence such as [have never witnessed before, 
even in the many riots and baton charges at which I have been present. 
Two, I wimessed ac close quarters. A man rose in the body of the hall, 
raised a heavy walking-stick and smashed his neighbour over the head, 
Instantly a mob of Blackshirts swarmed round. Members of the audience, 
including women were overthrown in the mad rush. Then they set 
about the victim of the stick attack. They hit downwards on his head 
and neck with a peculiar form of ‘rabbit-punch.’ They hit him body- 
blows, bore him to the Aoor, trampled on him and kicked him as he lay 
there. Then they lifted him by the arms and legs (assisted throughout by 
the man with the stick) and carried him down the aisle. His head was 
hanging limp. Blood was streaming from, him. As he was carried 
through the audience, I saw a Blackshirt, wearing an officer’s belt, de- 
liberatcly take his clenched fist and smash the helpless, halfconscious 
victim across the face. This happened within ten yards of me. 1 had 
heard no interruption. 

“A woman who intervened in another scuffle in che body of the hall 
was man-handled first of all by male Blackshirts and chen Aung to the 
‘tender mercies’ of the female Blackshires. There was tearing and claw- 
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ing, with the woman screaming. She was stripped naked to the waist; 
her clothes had apparently been torn from her. As she was carried moan- 
ing past the Blue Stalls, 2 woman behind me rose indignantly and shouted 
‘Disgraceful.’ A Blackshirt steward leaned over towards her and said 
menacingly: ‘Ie will be better for you if you sit down.’ All this was 
carried out to the accompaniment of the rah-rah college yell, under a 
cheer-leader of, ‘We want Mosley—M OSLEY?’ 
“Well, they can have him, I am sure no one else wants him.” 


Pearl Binder, Spread Eagle Yard, 94 High Street, Whitechapel, E. 

“Twas present at Sir Oswald Mosley’s meeting at Olympia. There was 
an immense crush at the entrance and some people were hurt getting 
through the outer gate. Soon after the meeting started someone in the 
audience interrupted. At once Sir Oswald stopped speaking. The spot- 
light which had been trained on him was reversed on to the interrupter, and 
six or seven Blackshirts Rung themselves on the interrupter, beating him 
with their fists, and dragged him to the door where he was handed over 
to another gang of Blackshirts, for further punishinent in the corridors. 

“Interruptions then occurred every few minutes. In cach case the pro- 
cedure was the same, increasing in severity with cach interruption. I saw 
several Blackshirts using knuckledusters near me in attacking hecklers. 
I saw male Blackshirts attack women who interrupted,and a man brutally 
thrown our who had just stood up in his seat and not even spoken. I left 
soon after ten. In the corridors the police were beginning to arrive. There 
were several injured lying in the corridor; one, with a badly-broken head, 
was barely conscious.” 


Mary Borman. 

“Where I sat, in the stalls, I was surrounded by people who were 
friends of Blackshirts either in che audience or stewards, and a Blackshirt 
sat on my left. The first person I saw ejected was a woman in the gallery 
behind me. When I saw her she was being pulled and pushed along by 
about half a dozen Blackshire women who were tearing at any part of 
her they could, so chat her clothes looked as if they were being tom off. 
The woman who had apparently interrupted could not have made much 
noise as I did not even hear her voice. The Blackshirts and their friends 
around me cheered, shouted and clapped all the time. 

“In the gallery opposite me there was the sound of someone shouting 
something—and before one could look up a mass of Blackshirts were on 
the man—I counted a dozen but was unable to count more as che crowd 
got so thick. They beat constantly for several minutes at someone they 
had on the floor and finally dragged out one man—dragged him our by 
the arms the whole of the rest of his body being bumped along some- 
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where amidst a crowd of Blackshires who sull hit at him. 

“Then a few yards away from me in the arena below a man got up and 
spoke—what he said I do not know—but immediately there was a mass 
of Blackshirts, I should say thircy or more, struggling and fighting—they 
seemed to struggle with cach other to get a chance of hitting the man who 
was down on the floor, The Blackshirt sicang beside me jumped over 
the seats and went to join his friends below, and assist in the Kicking and 
punching. After some minutes a few of chem, about ten, dragged out one 
man who was looking quite exhausted—he could not walk and looked as 
if he was stunned. Bue the majority of the crowd stayed there and went 
on hitting and kicking at someone else who was on the floor till someone 
said—‘Ie’s a woman’ and then after a few seconds they fell back and made 
room for some Blackshire women to come and pick her up. She could 
not rise, I think she muse have been unconscious as she was picked up by 
four or five girls and carried out by them, her head falling about in a way 
that made it quite certain that she was unconscious. 

“I, myself, did not sce a policeman from the time I entered the hall until 
[had left it and was in the streer. There were hundreds of them in the 
street walking up and down and generally chatting to pass the time away. 
Those at the end of the serect had formed a cordon and would noe let 
people pass in or out. Eventually I was allowed to pass through.” 


Starencnt by A. R. J. Ridley, B.A., 27, Womersley Road, N.8. 

“ On entering the hall I noticed that many of the stewards were wearing 
kid gloves. Towards the middle of the meeting a girl sitting near me in 
the middle left of the balcony began to chant, ‘Mosley’s a millionaire.’ 
A steward sat next to her. She got up and sat somewhere else. A hunch- 
back, who was sitting quite near, protested at their unnecessary violence. 
At once one of the stewards turned round and struck him. He was 
obviously semi-conscious. Some members of the audience picked him up 
and eventually a Blackshirt arrived with a waterbottle and gave him a 
drink. They then took him out. Meanwhile che girl had been removed 
by about six or seven Blackshirted girls. 

“Later I wene out to find the hunchback. I was escorted to several 
first aid stations by a steward, but was unsuccessful. While standing 
outside Station No. 1 I saw an interrupter dragged from the hall by from 
ten to twelve stewards. Some stood cach side of the struggling group to 
keep off any spectators, who might perhaps protest. The others, about 
eight, attended to the man. One held his head down, Two others 
struggled with his fect. A fourth kneed him as frequently as possible in 
the stomach. The rest dealt him vicious punches with their first in the 
small of the back, the kidneys and the back of the head.” 
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Outside Olympia, the temper of the crowd was mounting to the pitch 
of fury. The mood changed suddenly from about 9 p.m. when the battered 
and bleeding victims first began to reel out of the exits to collapse in full 
view of the crowd. Excited women, some of them hysterical, supercharged 
the atmosphere by rushing out of the hall wich such cries as “There's 
murder going on in there!’ and “For God’s sake do something to stop 
it!” As the crowd became more and more restless and the demands for 
police intervention increased in frequency and in volume, the great cordons 
of foot and mounted police began to make baron charges against recalcitrant 
sections of the crowd. On che whole, the foot police behaved with reason- 
able restraint, but the same cannot be said of the mounted men on this 
occasion who, in the words of one observer, behaved “as if they were the 
star turns at a rodeo.” Despite all the efforts of the police, the crowd re- 
fused to disperse. They were waiting, with their blood up, for the fascists. 
Towards the end of the mecting, individual groups of Blackshirts began 
to leave Olympia. Chaos was let loose as soon as they appeared in the 
street. Sections of the crowd broke through the cordons and swirled round 
the flecing Blackshirrs, many of whom owed their very lives to the ener- 
getic rescue work of police in cars, or horse and on foot. At 11.30 p.m. the 
main body of the Blackshirts left the hall and marched away in fours, 
closely guarded on both sides by the police. They wore triumphant smirks 
on their faces. It had been a great evening for the British Union of Fascists. 


On the Right Side of the Law 


Under pressure from Members of Parliament, and from certain sections 
of the Press, che Home Secretary made a report on the injuries sustained by 
victims treated at the West London and Sc. Mary Abbort’s hospitals. His 
statement! confirmed that knuckle-dusters were used by fascist stewards; 
but in spite of this, he refused to institute a public inquiry into the Olympia 
outrage. In this he was sustained by a group of Tory M.P.s who sprang to 
the defence of the fascists during the heated exchange between Labour 
M.P.s and the Government. They included Mr. T. Howard, Tory M.P. 
for South Islington (“The young men who have joined the Blackshirt 
movement... are the best elements in this country.”’), Mr. F. A. Macquis- 
ten, Tory M.P. for Argyll (“All this talk about weapons is bosh”’) and Mr. 
C. F. Pike, Tory M.P. for Attercliffe, Sheffield. The leniency of the Home 
Office found ac that time its echo in the magistrate’s courts. All the anti- 
fascists arrested for assault on the night of Olympia were fined or im- 
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prisoned; all the fascists were discharged or bound over. It is worth ex- 
amining, at this stage, the attitude of some magistrates and police towards 
this new phenomenon which made its appearance on the British scene 
from 1932 onwards. It was understandable, perhaps, that many magistrates 
should consciously or unconsciously side with the Blackshirts against the 
“Reds” whenever these opposing fractions appeared before the bench, 
They belonged to an organisation led by a person who—whatever his 
political cccentricitics—was an English gentleman and baronet. They 
would naturally seem, in che magistrate’s eyes, far less capable of ruffianly 
behaviour chan the and-fascist defendant or plains f—usually of the working 
class, and a self-confessed Lefnst into the bargain. There was the much- 
publicised case—back in the New Party days—in which Mosley was him- 
self summoned for assaulting two men at one of hig meetings by knocking 
one down and punching the other in the eye and kicking his shins. The 
magistrate said “he was satisticd Sir Oswald had done nothing more 
than he was entitled ro do.”! 

Turning to the movement’s small fry, there was the case of the sixteen- 
years-old fascist charged at Stepney Juvenile Court on September 8, 1936, 
with having a length of brass cubing covered with rubber in his possession 
“wath intent to commut a felonious act against a procession of Communists 
in Victoria Park Square.” Discharging him under the Probation of Offen- 
ders Act, the chairman declared that he "regarded the matter as an act of 
boyish foolishness.” Here are some typical cases, out of the hundreds 
available, showing the difference m the trearment meted out by the bench 
to rank-and-file fascists and anti-fascists charged with comparable offences: 


Following disturbances outside the German Embassy in Carlton 
House Terrace on Sunday aftemmoon, when a crowd of demonstrators was 
stopped by a cordon of police as they attempted to present a petition 
protesting against che Reichstag fire trial, a number of men were charged 
at Bow Street and Marlborough Street Police Courts yesterday with in- 
sulting behaviour. A worker and a fascist were fighting on the ground. 
The fascist was bound over for six months and the worker was fined 
ten shillings.’—Daily Telegraph, December 19, 1933. 

“For shouting anti-fascist slogans outside Claridge’s Hotel when Dr. 
Rosenberg, the Nazi envoy was staying there, Charles was fined 
forty shillings. The magistrate: ‘Your conduct might have been of ex- 
treme danger and might have led to disorder.’”—Daily Telegraph, May 
13, 1933- 

“Seven young Briash Fascists were charged with obstructing the free 
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passage of Coventry Street and Wardour Strect by causing a crowd to 
assemble. Traffic was completely dislocated and the fascists were arrested 
‘really for their own protection.” The magistrate ordered them to be 
discharged.” —Evening News, May 1, 1933. 

“After a Newcastle meeting, nwo fascists were charged, one with 
“fighting and assaulting Police Constable Manging’ and the other with 
‘assaulting two civilians, one of whom was going to the assistance of the 
police.’ They were fined fifty shillings cach.” —Manchester Guardian, 


May 17, 1934. 


“After a meeting at Finsbury Park, ic was alleged that a lad of 21, 
shouted ‘Down with the Blackshirts, hunger and war!’ and struck an 
officer who was attempting to arrest him. The lad emphatically denied 
any assault. He was sentenced to fourteen days imprisonment for 
assault and fined forty shillings for using insulting words and behaviour.” 


—Daily Herald, May 30, 1934. 


The attitude of che police in those days makes an even more interesting 
study. Few who have had any first-hand experience ot B.U.F. activities 
would deny that, in so far as the Metropolitan and provincial police forces 
ever intervened at fascist demonstrations, they invariably did so either to 
protect the fascists from the fury of a crowd (which had already been pro- 
voked by Blackshirt violence) or to arrest anti-fascist counter-demonstrators. 
Whenever the Fascist Defence Force was powerful enough to handle inter- 
rupters with their own peculiar savagery, the police were usually content 
to preserve a benevolent neutrality. 

What was the explanation for this? The ordinary run of police constables 
belonged to the same class as the anti-fascist workers. ‘They were members 
of a force which has always been famous for its good-natured restraint 
under the worst conditions. Furthermore, the majority must surely have 
been out of sympathy with this new political movement which had brought 
them so much extra work and responsibility and which was so obviously 
travelling in the same direction as the Nazi Party, with its own secret 
political police and S.S., to which the traditional police authority was sub- 
ordinated. 


The first point to be stressed is that the ordinary police constable (and, 
for that matter, the average run of uniformed and plain-clothed officers) is, 
if anything, less “ politically conscious” than the ordinary man in the street. 
Like the ideal (?) permanent Government official, he is a political eunuch, 
sworn to the service of the enduring State, to the defence of an authority 
which derives from the Constitution and the Statute Book rather than che 
changing composition of the House of Commons. And, in a country 
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where authority has been traditionally moulded to Right-wing conceptions, 
it is inevitable that the Left-wing parties should assume, in authority’s eyes, 
the character of subversion. Thus, the British police were—and to a certain 
extent still are—imbued with a conventional antagonism towards Left- 
wing clements, just as the Soviet police force harbours a conventional 
antagonism towards Right-wing elements. The fact that the “subversive” 
elements in both cases may be operating in a perfectly constitutional manner 
does little to modify this antagonism. The B.U.F., both in its expressed 
political programme and in much of its day to day activities, clearly held 
the eradicional authority and Constitution in contempt. But policemen 
don’t read pamphlets. It was apparencly enough for them that the Union 
Jack (noc the red flag) was prominently displayed at Blackshirt mectings, 
that the National Anthem (not the “Intermationale’’?) was sung at the 
conclusion, and that the Blackshirt speakers payed due homage to the 
Monarchy and the Empire. 


Within these limits, the ordinary policeman’s attitude towards che 
fascists was honest and understandable—no matter how misguided in the 
lighe of what was later co become common knowledge. But there were 
other factors operating in favour of the fascists—factors which certainly 
could not be interpreted in a kindly light and which may once again play 
a part in any post-war revival of British fascism. It is notorious that anti- 
semitic feeling flourishes amongst a large section of the police force, par- 
ticularly in London and the larger provincial towns. This does not neces- 
sarily argue a less civilised standard of values for the police than for the rest 
of the community: there is a very simple psychological explanation. By 
virtue of his duties, the policeman spends more of his time in contact with 
criminals and racketcers than does the average man in the streer. Inevitably, 
asmall proportion of these people are Jewish (no one ever claimed that the 
Jews are a race of saints). Now, prolonged contact with Gentile crooks, 
who, of course, make up the overwhelming majority of law breakers, never 
influence the policeman into believing that all—or most—Gentiles are 
criminals and undesirables: he knows this is not true because he is a good 
Gentile himself, was brought up with good Gentiles and spends all his 
leisure hours with good Gentiles. Unfortunately, his contact with the 
great mass of good, honest, law-abiding Jews (and the best place to see a 
Jcew—as anyone elsc—is in his home) is severely limited. He gets a one- 
sided, unbalanced experience of the Jewish character and becomes even 
more susceptible to che insidious disease of anti-Semitism than the ordinary, 
ignorant racialist who laps up the never-ceasing stream of fascist propa- 
ganda. Here, then, was a ready-made bond of sympathy between the 
Blackshicts and a large section of the police. 


Finally, account must be taken of the infiltration of Blackshires into the 
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Special Constabulary.! In retrospect, there is a certain grim humour in the 
following exchange which took place between constable and magistrate 
during the trial of an antifascist demonstrator : 


P.C.: The prisoner used insulting words and behaviour. 
Macistrate: What did he say? 
P.C.: He said “Fascism means hunger and war”? 


The most charitable interpretation one can put on this is that the constable 
concemed was vicariously hyper-sensitive to insult. 

We have already seen, from the accounts of eye-wimesses at Olympia, 
thac the polide were reluctant to intervene even where the most brutal 
violence was meted out by the Fascist Defence Force. This reluctance was 
the subject of a protest to the Chief Constable of Oxford, after the meeting 
mentioned in chapter 2. Another outstanding instance occurred at Peckham 
on April 5, 1936. Describing the Blackshirt meeting held at the L.C.C, 
school, Hollydale Road on that day, the News Chronicle reporter wrote: 

“I inyself wimessed from a distance of a few fect one of the most 
brutal acts of Blackshirt violence which has yet stained the record of the 
movement in this country. Mr. Clement Brunning was the speaker. At 
the end, the meeting stood to sing the National Anthem. Two men re- 
mained quietly seated near the front of the hall. Immediately, three 
Blackshirts crept up behind them, seized them from behind without 
warming, and with the greatest possible violence half-dragged and half- 
threw chem from the room. One of the men, Mr. C. G. Silk of New 
Cross Road, had his face badly battered and his spectacles smashed into 
his eye, which was pouring with blood. Half a dozen police constables 
stood in the playground while the assault was being carried out but no effective 
action was taken by them and no attempt made to obtain the names of the Black- 
shirts responsible. Protests to the police against their inaction by members of the 
general public were ignored.” (Our italics.) 


From time to time, attempts were made to justify police inactivity on 
the ground of the Public Meetings Act, which permits the sponsors of 
political meetings to employ their own stewards inside a hall for the purpose 
of dealing with persistent hecklers. The argument was a specious one. In 
the first place, the Act does not permit cowardly assaults on those whose 
“heckling” is restricted to a terse and isolated interjection; secondly, it 
makes it clear that, in ejecting hecklers, the private stewards must use no 
more force chan is strictly necessary to achieve this limited end; and, thirdly, 
neither the Public Meetings Act nor any other Act on the Statute Book 


1 An ineffective counter-measure was taken by the llome Secretary in 1934 
by excluding a few prominent and avowed fascists from the Special Constabulary. 


2 New Statesman, June 26, 1934. 
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sanctioned the assaults committed by the fascists outside the actual hall in 
which their meeting was being held. 


It was noticeable that the police seldom showed any lack of zeal or energy 
when it was the turn of the Blackshirts to be protected from hostile anti- 
fascist crowds. Here ure some examples picked at random from press 
cuttings covering the period 1933-4: 


Ac Bedford: “The fascist bodyguard and police combined to restore 
order.” (The Times, October 10, 1933.) At a fascist meeting at North 
Hammersmith: “When two police vans arrived with a large force of 
officers the disturbance was soon quelled.” (Daily Telegraph, April 24, 
1934.) At Gateshead: “Crowds of more than 10,000 people were driven 
back and 6o fascists were escorted to their headquarters by mounted police 
and motor cycle patrols, following a fascist meeting in the Town Hall.” 
(News Chronicle, May 15, 1934.) At the Corn Exchange, Plymouth: 
“About twenty uniformed and plain-clothes police arrived with drawn 
trunchcons, and che interrupters left in a body. Meanwhile 50 reserve 
police arrived and cordons were placed across the main street as the 30 
fascists marched out. However, the crowd broke through. Still more 
police were rushed up, and under their escort the Blackshirts, followed by 
a shouting crowd, marched safely to their headquarters.” (News Chronicle, 
April 27, 1934.) 


Of the many occasions on which the police laid themselves open to 
charges of unnecessary brutality against ann-fascist demonstrators, two 
deserve especial mention. On March 22, 1936, on the occasion of a B.U.F. 
mass rally at che Albert Hall, an anti-fascist meeting was being held half a 
mile away in Thurloc Square. Suddenly, the crowd was subjected to a 
vicious baton charge by mounted and foot police who, it was alleged, 
hit out indiscriminately at everyone within range. The Home Secretary, 
Sir John Simon, refused—in spite of strong pressure inside and outside 
Parliament—to hold an official investigation into the circumstances of this 
action, Finally,the National Council for Civil Liberties set up a commission 
of inquiry. Its members—Professor Bentwich, Mr. Harrison Barrow, Pro- 
fessor F. M. Cornford, the late Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M.P., and Mr. 
J. B. Priestley—found that “no warning was given by the police to the 
crowd to disperse, that the baton charge was carried out with a totally un- 
necessary degree of brutaliry and violence, that serious injuries were caused 
and that fatal injuries might have been caused.” 


In July 1937, the N.C.CLL. called a meeting at the House of Commons to 
consider cye-wimess accounts of police intervention during a Blackshirt 
meeting at Stepney Green on July 14. According to these statements (a 
complete dossier of which was forwarded to Sir Samucl Hoare, then Home 
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Secretary), the police, lashed our with their barons at anyone who dared 
to interrupt the speaker. Pcople who put orderly questions were im- 
mediately hustled out of the crowd and those who shouted anti-fascise 
slogans were beaten up and frog-marched. One anti-fascist—a nineteen- 
years-old market porter who had fought against Franco in Spain—was 
subsequently charged at Thames Police Court for “assaulting a police in- 
spector and constable.” In defence, Levy alleged that he had been punched 
and his head banged on a pavement kerb and against some railings. As a 
result of these injuries he was in hospital for five days. Delivering sentence, 
the magistrate said: “It may have been that, after che assault, che arrest of 
the defendant was not conducted in a very gentle manner, but I am not 
prepared to discuss that matter.” He sentenced him to two months’ im- 
prisonment. 


In November 1936, the B.U.F. was able to announce, with great satis- 
faction, that “Nort a single member of the B.U.F. has been convicted of 
interfering with the meetings of opponents in the four years of our exis- 
tence. On the other hand, well over 400 of our opponents have been sen- 
tenced in the courts during the last three years for interfering with out 
meetings or for physical attacks upon our members.” In this statement, 
which was never contested; the operative word was “convicted.” Only a 
few weeks previously the Daily Telegraph! had reported an organised 
fascist assault on an opposition meeting. Ten thousand anti-fascists had 
assembled on Tower Hill to march through the East End. Three thousand 
of them were ex-servicemen carrying Union Jacks; the rest were Left-wing 
groups—including women and children—carrying red fags. The fascists 
launched their first assault when the procession reached Victoria Park, 
fifty of them charging into the ranks of the marchers in a bid to capture a 
Communist banner. The marchers fought back and a squad of a hundred 
police with drawn batons charged into the mélée. Later, fireworks were 
thrown into the marching ranks by Blackshirts. Fourteen arrests were 
made by the police on this occasion. The present writer has been unable to 
trace the identity of those arrested but if the claim made by the B.U.F. 
above is correct it is obvious that either no fascists were included in these 
arrests or that they were discharged “not guilty.” 


From 1937 onwards, there was a sudden increase in the number of Black- 
shirts arrested and charged with assault or obstruction. It would be com- 
forting to regard this as evidence of a belated appreciation by the police of 
the menace of fascism: unhappily, a less inspiring but more plausible ex- 
planation suggests itself. From January 1937, the Public Order Act pro- 
hibiting the wearing of uniforms by political parties came into operation. 


1 October 12, 1936. 
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During the clashes which continued right up to the outbreak of war, it 
became increasingly difficule for the police to distinguish between fascist 
and “Red”. ... This difficulty was noted in the January-April 1937 issue 
of the British Union Quarterly? which stated: 

“The wearing of uniforms has hitherto enabled the police to discern 
at a glance which parties were prepared to observe the law and which 
were not. When this distinction is obliterated by the disappearance of 
uniform the lot of the police becomes unenviable indeed.” 


1 This number, incidenally, contained an article by the infamous Norwegian 
fascist, the late Vidkun Quisling. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Should Auld 
Acquaintance be Forgot @ 


OR REASONS WHICH WILL be examined later in this book, Sir 

Oswald Mosley failed to win Britain for fascism. He failed, that is to 

to say, co win sufficient support among army and police chiefs, and 

and among the British public, to enable his Blackshire minority to 
attain power. But let us suppose, for a moment, that the fate of Italy an 
1924 and of Germany in 1933 had been shared by this country in, say, 1937- 
Without the faintest doubt, Britain today would be a very junior parmer— 
if not a colony—in the German Fascist Empire of Europe. The point is 
worth making before we go on to examine the part played by influential 
supporters of the B.U.F. during the years leading up to the war for, had 
Mosley succeeded in his bid for power, ıt would have been in no small 
sense due to the active help and encouragement given by these circles. Some 
of the individuals concerned might have regretted the subsequent, and in- 
evitable, triumph of Nazism in Europe: none of them could be absolved 
from the blame of contributing to chat triumph. 

We are not concerned, in this chapter, wich those in high places whose 
guilt was restricted co an admiration of Continental fascist dictators and the 
advocacy of non-intervention in their aggression against neighbour-states, 
We will confine ourselves to those whose sympathy with che Axis arose 
from, or led them to, active support of British fascism. 

Outstanding among these influential supporters of Mosley during the 
early years, was the late Viscount Rothermere, controller, until his retire- 
ment in 1937, of Associated Newspapers, Ltd., which publishes che Daily 
Mail, the Evening News and the Sunday Dispatch. There were other great 
newspapers which gave spasmodic praise to the B.U.F. but the Rothermere 
journals were in a class of their own. Deliberately, unashamedly, these 
powerful instruments of propaganda were devoted to the most extrava- 
gant praise of the Blackshirt movement during the most vital years of its 
struggle for power. Ifno more than a fraction of Rothermere’s millions of 
readers were actually converted to fascism this was due not to any lack of 
proselycising zeal on the part of the press lord. Propaganda for Mosley 
generally took the form of eulogistic leading articles, heavily biassed re- 
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porting of fascist activities, or well-displayed articles written by che leader 
himself! Occasionally, a more subtle approach was employed—as in the 
competition run by the Evening News to whip up interest in the Albert Hall 
meeting of April 22, 1934. Some weeks before this evene, the Evening 
News invited its readers co join in a “Why I like the Blackshires’’ feature. 
Reasons had to be submitted on a post card. They were published, a score 
or so at a time, in successive issues of Evening News and the best 250 entries 
were rewarded with—double tickets to the Albert Hall. The examples 
which follow are taken from the issue of April 14, 1934; they appeared 
under a five-column heading, “THe BLacksHint Way OF GETTING THINGS 
Done”: 


“I like the Blackshirts because their movement is essentially English, 
manly, and vigorous; they are men of action, not merely talkers. I 
especially agree with their policy in regard to the agricultural, Indian, 
and alien questions.” —Mr. C——, Kew. 

“I feel chat che advent of a strong-minded political party is long over- 
duc, and thar these Blackshires, who have always shown that they have 
the strength of their convictions, warrant a further interest in their work 
and compel admiration.” —Mr. F. S—, London, S.W. 


“LT have been a supporter of the Tory Party for the last forty years. 
Now | am pleased to think that we have found in the Blackshirts a party 
with a definite policy, for the Tory Party has failed.” — Thomas 4A—, 
Citelsea. 

“The strength and prosperity of our people are things which successive 
Governments have neglected in favour of dead-end internationalism. Is 
it co be wondered at that the cyes of Young Britain are turned co the 
Blackshirts, with their aggressive and progressive policy, founded on a 
sound basis of patriotism and loyalry?”’—Ermest J—, London, E.2. 

“Ihave always been a Conservative, as were both my parents; I might 
almost be called an hereditary Conservative. But quite by chance I 
listened to an outdoor Blackshirt speaker and was much impressed. Now 
l very much like the Blackshirt policy, chiefly because it offers the young 
men of my gencration an opportunity of giving themselves and England 
a future as well as a past.” —Robert B—, West Kensington. 

“I like the Blackshirts because I believe they will awaken the youth of 
this country to a sense of reality and civic duty. I lost a son in the war; 


Lhave three grandsons, and do not wane them to know what war is.” — 
A , Southend-on-Sea. 


Te was claimed in B.U.F. circles that one such article, which appeared in the 
Daily Mail of March 4, 1935 under the heading “The Blackshirts are Marching 
On” brought in more than 1,000 applications for membership. 
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“The Blackshirts have arrived at a time when they are needed, The 
roaring British lion of Palmerston’s days has become the purring cat of 
benevolent internationalism. I look upon the Blackshirts as the future 
custodians of this country’s safecy.”—H. H—, Clapham. 

“I believe that under the Blackshirts we should at lase be treated as men, 
instead of as we are treated at present—as though we were a lot of school- 
children.” —H. F- , London, N.W.1. 

“Life has taught me that nothing is really worth having without dis- 
cipline, and I appreciate that the Blackshire movement wisely demands 
discipline of its members.” —F. J—, Chelsea. 

If Sir Oswald Mosley’s sincerity can be passed on to all the members of 
the Blackshirt movement, he will have achieved a great thing for the 
future. As a Conservative, Sir Oswald, I wish you every success.— 
S. W- , London, S.W. 

There can be no doubt that a large proportion of the post cards which 
‘poured into the Evening News oflices were written by Blackshirts themselves. 
The Press Propaganda Department of the B.U.F. was never slow to exploit 
such opportunities. Only a few months previously the following letter 
had been sent to B.U.F. branch organisers and press secretaries throughout 
the country: 








> British Union of Fascists, 
L. & P.P. (Press Propaganda Depe. ), 
P.P.D. u. King’s Road, Chelsea. 


Strictly Confidential and to be Destroyed when Read. 


“Doubtless you have all read the stirring article by Viscount Rother- 
mere in the Daily Mail of the 15th inst. This article is likely to be followed 
up by a controversy in the correspondence columns of this journal. Also, 
in most daily papers today there has been criticism, practically all of it 
adverse, of the new policy of open support for fascism to be pursued by 
the important Northcliffe group of papers. 

“Te is desirable that there shall be an expression of approval for the 
action of the Daily Mail and an endorsement by its readers. 

“To this end it is required of all branch organisers and press secretaries 
that they see that a number of letters be sent to the Editor, the Daily 
Mail, Northcliffe House, E.C.4., from each branch—a dozen letters, at 
least expressing approval and support of the sentiments of Viscount 
Rothermere’s stirring article. 

“Ie is suggested thar the impulse for the writing of these letters by 
readers of the Daily Mail apparently be the attacks on Viscount Rother- 
mere and his group of papers by other organs of the Press. 
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“Of course, these letters supposedly are written by readers quite un- 
connected with the B.U.F., who have been sympathetic towards fascism 
and have been moved to active support of this powerful article. 

“Tall branches ace as it is their duty to act, Viscount Rothermere will 
be given the impression that most of the country already is fascist and will 
assist Our movement even more energetically, for the Post Office will 
have to use an extra van to convey the Northcliffe House mail during the 
next day or two! Please put vim into this campaign.” 

(Signed) A. W. Ivens, 
O.C. Press Propaganda. 


Mr. Ivens was himself firse in the field with the following letter which 
appeared in the Daily Mail of January 16: 

*Sir—Lord Rothermere in his strong appeal for a Government policy 
of action more in accordance with the glorious tradition of our country, 
voices 2 feeling prevalent among nine-renths of our people. 

“Britain is noc in decay. The rise and growth of the Blackshirt policy, 
backed by the vitality of our youth, prove it nor to be. 

“God speed, then!” 

12, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. WILLIAM IvENs 


Within a few weeks of the Albert Hall mecting referred to above, the 
Rothermere press was providing the B.U.F. with free editorial publicity 
for the great Olympia turn-our. And, amid the storm of public protest 
which followed this outrageous demonstration of Blackshirt thuggery, the 
Rothermere newspapers sprang to the defence of the fascist leader by doing 
its best to minimise the disrepute into which the B.U.F. fell in che eyes of 
decent citizens. On July 9, 1934, a cordial exchange of letters between the 
late Lord Rothermere and Mosley was published in the Daily Mail, in 
which the noble Viscount expressed the hope that Mosley would ally him- 
self with the Conservatives against the Socialists and ended “with good 
wishes” for the future. 

There is no evidence chat Rothermere ever joined the B.U.F. Nor was 
there any inconsistency in this. He represented that school of Conservative 
thought whose hatred and fear of the organised working class was such. that 
they were prepared to support any counter-revolutionary movement 
capable of defending the bastions of privilege and profit from the “Red 
onslaught.” If the fascists ever succeeded it might be necessary to make a deal 
with them. In the meantime, they could be relied upon to resist any such 
action from the Left—as, for instance, through a general strike.! Some 
Tories were sustained in their support of fascism by a firm conviction of 


1 “The Blackshirt movement is Britain’s only safeguard against such insanity.” 
Lord Rothermere, Daily Mail, January 25, 1934. 
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the essential affinity between the Conservative and fascist ideologies. A 
vigorous exponent of this belief was Sir Thomas Moore, the present M.P. 
for Ayr Burghs, who was inspired by the Albert Hall meeting of April 
22, 1934, to write:! 

“Whar is there in a black shire which gives apparent dignity and in- 
telligence to its wearer?... As I listened to the vibrant tone of Sir Oswald 
Mosley... there was heele ifany of the policy which could not be accepted 
by the most loyal followers of our present Conservative leaders. The 
majority of the essentials and many of the details are part and parcel of 
strict Tory doctrines. . . . Surely there cannot be any fundamental 
difference of outlook between the Blackshirts and their parents, the 
Conservatives? For let us make no mistake about that parentage. ... Ie 
(the B.U.F.) is largely derived from the Conservative Party... . Surely 
the relationship can be made closer and more friendly.” 

Mosley fascism rose to its peak strength during the period when it was 
receiving the powerful support of the Daily Mail, the Evening News and the 
Sunday Dispatch. Later, as the menace of Hitler fascism darkened over 
Europe, Rothermere found he was backing a movement which was re- 
garded with increasing distaste and suspicion by all but a minority of the 
British public. Before he retired from control of Associated Newspapers, 
the press lord disentangled himself from che B.U.F., marking the occasion 
with ewo leading articles in praise of the Jewish people. But he and his 
newspapers, right up to the outbreak of war, continued to suffer the em- 
barassment of Blackshirt gratitude and esteem.” 


n 
Friends in the City 

To any new political movement, the next most important thing to 
favourable press publicity is money—big moncy. And this was where 
Mosley was able to cash in on the goodwill which a certain class of in- 
dustrialist has shown towards fascism wherever it has raised its head. A 
number of prominent manufacturers—from the carly New Party days on- 
wards—made large financial contributions to promote the growth of 
fascism in Britain. It is known that some of the more prominent of these 
industrialists withdrew their support a year or so after the B.U.F.’s incep- 


1 Daily Mail, April 25, 1934. 

? In a preface to his pamphlet Fascism and the Press, A. K. Chesterton wrote: 
“No matter how equivocal may be one’s private feelings towards the Rothermere 
Press, ic would be ungracious co neglect a mention of the sanc and magnificent 
stand made by this group of newspapers against the dangerous maniacs who are 
intent upon the blasting to pieces of new gencrations of British manhood in 
Jewish and other quarrels remote from our own shores.” 
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tion; but, late in 1936, Sir Oswald Mosley was able co state, in an interview 
with the Giornale d'Italia, that he was still “receiving support from British 
industrialists.” He went turther, declaring that “a number of industrialists 
in the North who hitherto had given his movement secret support, fearing 
commercial boycott, are now stating openly that they are on the fascist 
side.”! And when, just before the war, William Joyce was asked by the 
Rey. Sam Rowley at the Se. Pancras Rotary Club: “Is ic fair to say chat 
big business backs you financially?” the late and unlamented traitor was 
able to answer with a simple, “ Yes.” 


There was every reason for the industrialists co feel favourably disposed 
cowards Mosley fascism. First, the B.U.F. was a bulwark against Socialism 
and Communism. Secondly, the B.U.F. was out to break the power of the 
organised workers by destroying their trade unions, depriving them of the 
right to strike and subjecting them to the dictatorship of the corporate 
state. In the eyes of the industrialists, these two points alone put a halo 
around Mosley’s head. Bur there was a third, and even more attractive 
feature of B.U.F. doctrine. Capitalism and private enterprise would have 
nothing at all to fear from a fascist victory in England. Mosley had stressed, in 
his Greater Britain, that “the making of profit will not only be permitted 
but encouraged. ” Later, in an “Open Letter to Business men,”? he had 
promised that “in the corporate state you will be left in possession of your 
businesses.” Here, said the industrialists co themselves, was a man with the 
right ideas: we keep our businesses; the workers lose their trade unions. 
Furthermore, fascism would protect the British capitalist (even at the ex- 
pense of the British consumer) by excluding “as far as possible” all foreign 
goods. Rigid protection for the domestic capitalist would be the keynote 
of its trade policy: in other words, it would push to an extreme one of the 
chief factors in world economic depression between the wars. 


Finally, Mosley fascism cven promised a “New Deal” for the coupon- 
clippers—the unproductive rentier class which lives on dividends produced 
by che toil of others. It was there, in black and white, on page 130 of The 
Greater Britain: “Hitherto the holder of ordinary shares, who is the true 
risk-bearer in industrial enterprise, has been treated for taxation purposes 
as the holder of an ‘unearned income’. ... The whole procedure is illogical, 
and calculated to discourage the enterprise upon which our industrial future 
depends.” In retum for this support, coupon-clippers of both sexes en- 
ela in the B.U.F. in large numbers or Bese their appreciation of 
Mosley’s programme with gencrous donations to the funds. This, coupled 
with the substantial subsidies from big business, offset the heavy expenditure 
poured out on propaganda and demonstrations during the first three years 
of May fascism. 


1 News Chronicle, October 19, 1936. ° Fascist Week, February 1, 1934. 
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Alma Mosley 


Rather late in the day, Mosley began to feel the need for young 
fascist intellectuals to supplement such writers as Raven Thompson, 
John Beckett, William Joyce, A. K. Chesterton, Anne Brock Griggs, 
etc! He turned to the universities for this new talent and found an able 
recruiting officer in Mr. D. R. Stuckey, a lawyer and graduate of Onel 
College, Oxford, A Federation of British University Fascist Associations 
was established with Stuckey as its secretary and its headquarters in Oxford. 
The aim of the federation was to establish a branch in every one of the 
twenty-six universities of the British Isles and, by 1938, local associations 
had been formed at Oxford, Cambridge, Bristol, London, Sheffield and 
Manchester. 

Ostensibly, these associations were represented as groups for the academic 
study of the fascist creed, but the secretaries were all members of the B.U.F. 
and were directly responsible to it for their actions. On November 29, 
1938, the News Chronicle published the report of an interview berween one 
of its reporters and Mr. Stuckey from which the following is extracted: 

“Mr. Stuckey talks with the enthusiasm of a fanatical fascist. “The 
Federation is making great progress,’ he told me. ‘We are making con- 
tacts all over the place and the task is becoming progressively casier be- 
cause many of the people coming up to the universities are already con- 
verted fascists. Further, the opposition is no longer serious because the 
Labour and Communist clements in the universities have lost all their 
revolutionary fervour and are fighting a rearguard action.’ Mr. Stuckey 
admitted that, although his movement is anti-Semitic, Jews are permitted 
to join the local associations so long as they pay their subscriptions and 
don’t make a nuisance of themselves. ‘But we are not really worried 
about the Jews,’ Mr. Stuckey added. ‘They are already creating anti- 
Semitism against themselves by crowding into the universities and taking 
many of the professorships.’ ” 

It was almost a rule, in the past, for che sons of the rich to join the Army 
if they failed to win any intellectual distinction at ’varsiry. Now the B.U.F. 
was able to offer chem the alternative of full-time employment in a move- 
ment which afforded them more excitement than could be found in a peace- 


1 Other writers in the fascist press included James Drennan, Jorian Jenks, 
Joan Morgan, Roy Campbell (the poct), Carlyon Bellairs, E. Clarke, Claud 
Sutton, Thomas Walter, Michael Goulding, E. G. Clarke, F. D. Hill, W. Risdon, 
A. P. Laurie, Bruce Havelock, K. Bisney and Peter Heyward. 
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time army, and just as much scope for the practice of leadership and dis- 
cipline. Perhaps it was this aspect of fascism that attracted to the B.U.F. so 
many high-ranking retired army officers—men like Major-General J. F. C. 
Fuller, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., and Licutenanr-Colonel H. E. Crocker, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. Fuller was a very active propagandist for Mosley and the 
author of one of the B.U.F.'s best-selling pamphletss—What the British 
Union has to Offer Britain. Crocker first attracted the public eye when he 
inserted this advertisement in an Essex paper: 

“FASCISM IN ESSEX. Licutenant-Colonel H. E. Crocker, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., late of the Essex Regiment, has been appointed Officer in Charge 
of the Essex Area. He will be glad to hear from comrades of the regiment 
and from anyone interested in the fascist movement.”! 

Then there was the January Club. This club was formed on New Year's 
Day, 1934, under the chairmanship of Sir John Squire, editor of the London 
Mercury, and the secretaryship of Major Ycats-Brown, author of Lives of a 
Bengal Lancer. According to Sir John Squire, the club was not a fascist 
organisation but “the members, who belonged to all political parties, were 
for the most part in sympathy with the fascist movemene.”? The January 
Club held its dinners at the Savoy and the Hotel Splendide and a striking 
feature of its membership was the large percentage of army officers. The 
next most striking feature was the amount of land and money represented 
by the guests at the club’s dinners. 

A year after its formation, the chairmanship of the club was taken over 
by Colonel N. A. Thwaites. 


IV 


Your (Fascist) M.P. 


The first batch of B.U.F. Parliamentary candidates was announced in 
November-December, 1936. Here they are, with the constituencies of 
their choice in brackets: 

Sir Lionel Berkeley Hold Haworth (Chelsea) 
John Dowty (Evesham) 

R. T. Parkyn (Hulme, Manchester) 

Bertram F. Lister (West Leeds) 


1 Quoted by D. N. Pritt, M.P. during the court action Mosley v. Marchbank. 


? The Times, March 22, 1934. The Evening Standard reported on June 12, 
1934, that onc of the club’s aims was “to provide a club for leaders of fascist 
and corporate state thought.” 
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Licutenant-Colonel James Walsh (West Lewisham) 
Eric Herbert Adams (Lincoln) 

Thomas P. Moran (Merthyr) 

Mrs. Norah Elem (Northampton) 

Miss L. M. Reeve (Norfolk South West) 
Vice-Admural G. B. Powell (Portsmouth Central) 
Major-General J. F. C. Fuller (St. George’s Westminster) 
Lady Pearson (Canterbury) 

R. Reynell-Bellamy (Blackley, Manchester) 

H. J. Gibbs (Stretford, Lancashire) 

E. J. Crawford (Tonbridge) 

H. H. Frisby (Watford) 

G. C. Barry (Wavertree, Liverpool) 

Vice-Admiral R. St. P. Barry (Abbey, Westminster) 
Clement Bruning (Wood Green) 


According to Mr. Neil Francis Hawkins, Director-general of the B.U.F., 
these were co form the nucleus of 100 Blackshirt candidates, supported by 
400 agents, who, but for the war would have tested the strength of fascist 
support among the British people through the democratic process of a 
general election campaign.! Nomination of the remaining candidates was 
held up by the Abdication crisis (very nearly made the occasion for a large- 
scale B.U.F. demonstration) and the subsequent chain of crises on the inter- 
national plane. Only those who have had access to confidential B.U.F. 
documents can throw further light on the personalities who, in the event 
of a fascist victory in England, would have been among its brightest oma- 
ments. For, let there be no mistake about it, the B.U.F. would have shown 
as little respect for Parliamentary democracy as their German and Italian 
counterparts. Like them, they hated and despised democracy but had de- 
cided to exploit every freedom and privilege it offered to those bent on its 
destruction. In numerous pamphlets and speeches, Mosley made it abun- 
dantly clear that freedom of specch, freedom of the Press and freedom of 
political partics would be immediately abolished by a fascist majority in the 
House of Commons. The first action of a fascist parliament would be to 
confer absolute dictatorial power on Mosley and his ministers. Under these 
powers, the leader would immediately purge the administration, the armed 
forces and the police of all non-fascist officers, break up the workers’ organ- 
isations and generally take steps to secure five uninterrupted years of fascist 
reorganisation. He promised that, at the end of the first fascist parliament, 
another election would be held “on an occupational and not on a geographical 
franchise”? to give the people an opportunity to confirm their support of 


1 Manchester Guardian, November 19, 1936. 2 Ten Points of Fascism, p. 8. 
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the Government. The surest and quickest way of being slugged and thrown 
out of a B.U.F. meeting was to put the question “What happens if the 
Government is defeated at the second election?” 


The Blackshirt candidates for Parliament were denied the opportunity of 
testing the public’s attitude, but a try-out on a smaller scale was made in 
March 1937, when the B.U.F. put up candidates for three East London 
constituencies in the L.C.C. elections. This was the B.U.F.’s first official 
electoral contest and it was regarded as a dress rchearsal for the Parlia- 
mentary clection which would later be fought in the same constituencies. 
Wiliam Joyce (Director of Propaganda) and Bill Bailey (a local fascist 
speaker) were chosen to fight Shoreditch; A. Raven Thompson (Director 
of Policy) and “Mick” Clarke (a local fascist leader) fought North East 
Bethnal Green; and Mrs, A. Brock Griggs (Chicf Woman Organiser for 
Southern England) and C. Wegg Prosser (a prominence Blackshirt speaker) 
were appointed to Limehouse. All contested seats were held by Labour 
councillors. 


It is interesting to examine the B.U.F.’s clection policy in this campaign— 
particularly in view of the results obtained by their candidates. Several 
months before the date of the elections, Mosley decided to accept William 
Joyce's advice and co base the B.U.F.’s campaign on anti-Semitism pure < and 
simple. Blackshirt candidates and speakers were informed that “it is quite 
obvious that ac this stage we cannot capture the L.C.C. and ir is therefore 
unnecessary to advance a policy for the municipal government of London.” 
A month betore the elections, the B.U.F. Policy Propaganda Department 
(directed by William joyce and Raven Thompson) issued a confidential 
memorandum which declared: 


“Mosley is in effect asking East London for a mandate to carry through 
our National Socialist policy especially as it concerns the Jewish ques- 
tion. ... If democracy means anything at all, here is an opportunity for 
the people to declare their will by their votes. If they agree with the atti- 
tude of the British Union to the Jews, they will have a chance of showing 
their real views at an election by voting for British Union candidates. . . 
You muse show that all the present democratic parties are completely 
Jew-ridden. . .. No wonder the people of East London have been unable 
to get their long-standing grievances against the Jews ventilated, when all 
the political parties have been under such strong Jewish influence.” 


This was a far cry from the days when Mosley could assure the British 
public—through the Rothermere press—that the Blackshirts were “quite 
definitely not anti-Semitic,” that the Jew's religion was “no concern of 
ours,” that “complete religious toleration is a fixed plank in our platform” 


1 B.U.F. Speakers’ Notes, No. 21. 
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and that “the Jew has nothing to fear from us—rather he has everything to 
hope.” 

In the lower middle-class district of North East Bethnal Green, the fascist 
candidates concentrated on the small traders and shopkeepers, stirring up 
resentment against their Jewish fellow-tradesmen and promising “protec- 
tion,” on a racial basis, in che event of a fascist victory. In the poorer dis- 
trict of Shoreditch, the street market stall-owners and employees of the 
furniture trade were marked out for the anti-Semitic approach. In Lime- 
house, where the dock workers represent a solid core of loyal Labour 
voters, the Blackshirts were obliged to concentrate on the large Irish and 
Catholic element: they followed the Policy Propaganda Department’s in- 
junction to “Remind audiences of the leader’s old friendship for the Irish 
people, and stress the elements in our policy of the corporative state par- 
ticularly attractive to Catholics.” 

Not a single seat was won by the Blackshirts; but the size of their poll in 
this their first official contest surprised fascists and anti-fascists alike. In 
January 1937, Mr. Herbert Mornson had declared that “their entry into 
the electoral area . . . would disclose to the world at large that fascism in 
our country was a negligible and contemptible element.” On the eve of 
the contest, Mr. R. Coppock, Labour candidate for Limehouse, was bold 
enough to prophesy “that the fascists will not get $00 votes in Limehouse." 
In fact, as the Manchester Guardian reported when the polling figures were 
announced, “the results gained by the six fascist candidates (3,028 and 
3,022 in North East Bethnal Green, 2,564 and 2,492 in Shoreditch and 
2,086 by cach candidate in Limehouse) are rather surprising indications of 
the strength which fascism has attained in some working-class districts.” 
The Observer considered “the size of their vote was a surprise even to those 
in couch with che East End.” It meant, in face, that close on 8,000 rate- 
payers in these three districts had voted for fascisin, averaging 18 per cent 
of the poll over all and rising in one constituency to 23 per cent—or nearly 
one fascist voter in four. The proportion of votes cast for fascism is given 
added importance by the fact thar chis was purely a “demonstration” con- 

1 Evening News, April 14, 1934. In the very year in which Mosley made this 
assurance he was maintaining the friendliest of correspondence with the notor- 
ious Nazi Jew-baiter, Julius Streicher. Typical of this was the following letter 
(published later in the Daily Herald): “Dear Herr Streicher—I thank you very 
much for your telegram regarding my speech at Leicester, which arrived in 
London during my absence. I value this message of yours, in the midst of our 
hard fight, greatly. The might of Jewish corruption must be overcome in all 
countries before the future of Europe can be assured in justice and in peace. 


Our fight is a difficult one. Our victory certain. I thank you.—Yours very 
faithfully, Mosley.” 


2 Manchester Guardian, January 12, 1937. 
3 East London Observer, February 20, 1937. 
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test by the B.U.F.: only a handful of candidates were put forward and what- 
ever the results, there was no possibility of fascism making its influence felt 
at County Hall. In circumstances such as these, when the retum of a 
majority of members to power is not in question, such votes are cast as a 
demonstration, even at the risk of “letting in the Socialists” or “letting in 
the Tories” as the case may be. 

Fascist propaganda made much of these results: they were held up as 
“proof” that fascist supporters were as numerous among the working 
classes as among the more privileged strata of society. In fact, the East 
London elections proved the opposite: they proved that the vast majority 
of the working class were immune to fascist demagogy and the morbid 
poison of racialism. The working men—the dockers, transpore workers, 
tuctory hands, etc.—vored solidly for the victorious Labour candidates; the 
fascist votes were provided by a certain type of small trader—those 
“ middie-men” and various other categories of parasitical, unproductive 
clements outside of the ranks of the organised proletariat. These last~ 
mentioned groups were particularly susceptible to the disease of anti- 
Semitism—as Hitler had found to his advantage some years carlier. They 
were the people who had already been won over to fascism by Mosley’s 
great East End campaign—a campaign which had reached its peak at the 
great Batele of Cable Street, Stepney, in October 1936. 


Bue that is another story. 


+ 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Workers Arise 


N THE HISTORY OF THE Briash working classes Olympia will 
remain as evocative and symbolic a word as Peterloo and Tolpuddle. 
Ie marked a tuming point in the first phase of their struggle against 
fascism, just as Dunkirk was to be the tuming point in the second, and 
more massive phase, chat opened in September 1939. Olympia fanned the 
drowsy pre-war conscience of Britain into a momentary Hicker of ann- 
Blackshirt feeling. Its effect on the militant anti-fascists of che trade unions 
and Left-wing political parties was more inspiring. A fierce fame of hatred 
against Mosley consumed all sectarian differences among the rank and file 
of the working classes and, time after time, in the few years that separated 
Olympia from the fascist onslaught in Europe, they assembled in cheir tens 
of thousands to demonstrate the strength of their anti-tascist conviction. 
The first big counter-demonstration after Olympia came on September 
9, 1934, when the B.U.F. soughe to restore some of its lost prestige by a 
mass rally in Hyde Park. The thousands of black-shirted cohorts were able 
to assemble in an orderly enough fashion to hear their leader. And they 
were protected from a liberal dose of their own Olympia medicine by the 
solid four walls formed around them by thousands of foot police. But it 
was not the voice of Mosley that rang in their cars that afternoon: it was 
the sustained roar from the throats of more than 100,000 anti-fascist Lon- 
doners who swarined in a vast red-speckled sea around the dwarfed black 
island of Mosleyites. It was an inspiring scene. Palme Dutt writes clo- 
quently of it in his Post-War History of the British Working Class:1 
“The sun blazed on a glorious September afternoon and contingents 
marched from all parts of London, stepping out briskly and gaily under 
their scarlet banners. I shall never forget my elation when the contingent 
of which I was a member wheeled into the Park from the Bayswater 
Road. As we looked to the right across the gentle declivity that lies just 
the other side of the avenue of trees along the drive, we could sce nothing 
of the open sward, which was entirely covered by what looked like a 
solid bank of people. There were 150,000 Londoners there to greet the 
demonstrators and to show their hatred of fascism and its works. So 
immense was the anti-fascist crowd that its very size induced a gaiety and 
enthusiasm, born of the confidence of numbers.” 


1 p. 257. 
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The Mosley rally was turned into a fiasco, the Press reports agreeing that 
the anti-fascist demonstration made up “the largest crowd that has gathered 
in Hyde Park within memory.” The Manchester Guardian pointedly asked: 
“On what scale would the opposition have been had it had behind it the 
whole force of organised Labour and the other partics who hate fascism as 
strongly?”—an obvious “dig” ac the T.U.C. pandits whose pathological 
hatred of the Communists had caused them to advise London workers to 
remain aloof from the demonstration. 

About this time, Mosley and his licutenants—wich William Joyce in the 
forefront—were considering abandoning thcir last pretences of impartiality 
towards the Jews and putting all their resources, and hopes, into an intensive 
East End campaign based on undiluted anti-semitism. The fascist leader 
was finding it difficult to inspire the average Englishman with a sudden 
faith in the corporate state under a Mosley dictatorship. Somehow, he had 
to narrow his programme down, Somehow, he had to try to concentrate 
petty bourgeois discontent on a scapegoat—someone who could be held 
responsible for every political and social ill, someone from whom he— 
Sir Oswald Mosley—and his gallant army of Blackshirts would deliver the 
suffering British people. His studies of the rise of Nazism showed that this 
movement had languished as a political force until it was able, in Dr. 
Mallon’s words, “to canalise against the Jews the sense of frustration and 
failure which was embittcring and poisoning the German nation.” From 
then on, Hitler made spectacular progress. Fascism’s subsequence tactics in 
the East End were defined in a letter which Herman Finer wrote to The 
Times on October 13, 1936: 

“The fascist technique is modelled directly on the fascist squadri un 

Italy in 1921 and 1922 (especially the ever-widening mobilisations and 
bloody excursions cach Sunday). The technique: 


“(1) To win supporters, intimidate opponents and silence third parties, 
you must arouse public excitement. 

(2) People will regard your cause as insignificant unless you are 
virulently provocative: a process of inflammatory appeals and enragement 
is indispensable. 

“ (3) Rage is more casily provoked by incursion into the more sensible 
districts in marching order, in uniform, with bands, apparatus like lorries 
and other cars and dispatch riders on motor cycles, to look as nearly as 
possible like a victorious army on the move. 

“(4) Rational argument is less importane than attempts to secure the 
basest, and even bestial emotional effects, for there is indecd nothing to 
offer to the community that is not already responsibly advocated by the 
leaders and programmes of the Conservative, Liberal and Labour Parties. 
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Provocation and the engendering of hatred, then, are the only means to 
winning, public notice. 

(5) Provocation is most conveniently caused in England, which is 
peaceloving and moderate, by vicious abuse of Communists and Jews. 

“(6) Since che Home Office, the police and the Labour Party have, in 
their own way, put the Communists in their place, the only remaining 
scapegoat to prepare a Roman triumph is the Jew. 

“(7) There are, sadly enough, a number of people ready to engage in 
2 campagn of Jew-baiting, for the Jew is essentially defenceless. 

“*(8) Moreover, to keep an organisation in being, alert and “fighting 
fit” during a period of general welfare (unemployment decreasing and 
no slump) one must aim at an enemy, and, if one does not exist, then an 
enemy must be fabricated. The end justifies the means. 

(9) Therefore, establish headquarters in the East End of London and 
rouse these Jews to desperation by insults, threats of terror to come and 
immediate terrorisation by the local toughs. 

“(10) After a policy of sustained irritants, march through the areas 
you have thus made morbid. 

“(11) Interesting consequences follow: (a) If the victims do not 
resist, the demonstration is a triumph, bigger manceuvecs will follow, and 
the cloud that was only che size of a man’s hand will cover the whole sky; 
(b) if the victims show che anger that you have deliberately provoked in 
them, and a readiness to defend themselves, chen you are entitled to police 
protection. For this is a democracy, and it must be used to compass what 
we want—its destruction! By notifying the police of your intention to 
march, your procession is actually referred to by some newspapers as 
“official.” (c) Some magistrates may even take the attitude, when the 
excited resisters come before them, cet animal est méchant: quand on 
Pattacque, il se defend! (d) The police themselves will come to regard you 
with favour, for it is the others who are causing them trouble.” 


From the start, British fascism was able to exploit a latent anti-semitic 
fecling which had existed among certain classes in the East End for many 
years. This simmering racialism, resting as ic did on general economic dis- 
content, was aggravated during periods of depression; but, even in normal 
times, the Jew’s greater skill in business and his capacity to work hard and 
persistently aroused jealousy and resentment among those of an illiberal 
mentalicy and limited intelligence. However, there was never any active 
Jew-baiting in the East End until the Blackshirts were let loose in this area. 
Not until then could an English newspaper report chat ‘fifteen Jewish 
shopkeepers have had their windows smashed,” that “a woman was struck 
in the face with a piece of wood and hurled through a shop window,” that 
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“a little girl was also thrown through a window.” Not until then could 
prominent Jewish leaders say that the atmosphere in the East End reminded 
them of the eve-of-pogrom atmosphere in Tsarist Russia and Poland. 

While the effects of this racial agitation could be felt throughout the 
East End, the two main cores of Blackshirt activity were in Bethnal Green 
(where the B.U.F. claimed 4,000 subscribing members) and Stepney. Here, 
at Green Street and Essian Street, were to be found the largest of the Black- 
shirts’ six East End headquarters—the plague-spots from which the anti- 
semitic terror radiated throughout 1936 and 1937. After the first wave of 
violence which swept the East End in the autumn of 1936, the Evening 
Standard appointed a special correspondent, Dudley Barker, to make “an 
impartial investigation in the districts of the East End where disturbances 
are most frequent.” Here are some extracts from the first of his series of 
reports: 

“An evening journey cast of Aldgate is an astonishing experience. The 
visitor's first impression is that of an atmosphere of sullen excitement, of 
some tension, half-expressed, the strength of which it is difficult to gauge. 
Placed here and there, cvery evening of the week, are open-air mectings, 
the most vigorous of which are held in Victoria Park Square, Bethnal 
Green. Against the dark background of the trees is a silhouette of a 
speaker's head, Behind him droop banners: all around stand crowds of 
people listening patiently and interrupting rarely. Around the crowds 
are lines ot police, almost shoulder to shoulder. Police cars patrol slowly 
by, and under the lamplight stand police horses. Radiating from this 
central group run ragged lines of young men and women in black 
shirts... . Casting a wider circle still one finds small parties of Black- 
shirts parading the main streets . . . chanting sometimes the rather un- 
musical Blackshirt marching song, shouting the slogans that spell che 
letters of Sir Oswald Mosley’s name to the East End streets, and occa- 
sionally singing the unpleasant song with the refrain ‘We've got to get 
rid of the Yids,’ which, J am told, their leaders discourage. 

“Never before, except during a Parliamentary election, has the East 
End had such a programme of non-stop politics. Every night, trom 
seven to cleven, the East Ender can take part in political activity resem- 
bling a by-election on a national issue, and on Friday evenings he can 
imagine it is the eve of the poll; but no national issue is emphasised, and 
there is no poll to put a stop to the performance. Nor, one is told, is the 
excitement confined to meetings. Leading from the main streets are the 
dark, deserted side-streets where the much-discussed terror by night is 
said to stalk, and where stories are told (and denicd) of safery-razor 
blades stuck in potatoes and apples, or in the peaks of caps, of bits of 


1 Daily Mail, October 12, 1936. 2 Evening Standard, November 2, 1936. 
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piping, lengths of railings torn from the house-fronts, and knuckle- 
dusters, knives, and hobnailed boots used as weapons against the partisans 
who wander into opposition territories. | made one excursion into the 
East End in the company of Blackshires. At their central offices in 
Sanctuary Buildings, Westminster, where the office-boys announce visi- 
tors and even telephone calls with a fascist salute, I was given as escort a 
young Blackshirt and his wife, and full permission to go anywhere and 
ask any questions. 

“We went down Green Street to the local Blackshire headquarters. 
Two Cockney boys sparred with boxing-gloves in the middle, watched 
passively by seated women. Blackshirt girls, their woollen hats ac jaunty 
angles and boys with cigarettes in their mouths told me horror stories. 
There seemed no doubr . . . that East End Blackshirts are in some real 
danger of physical violence. There are streets in Whitechapel, they said, 
where no Blackshirt could walk at night, even in mufti, if he was well 
known, without being badly assaulted. To prove that, I asked one 
Blackshirt to walk down a named street, with me following him in a car 
to provide a means of escape. He refused the offer with genuine horror. 

“Naturally, I was plied with propaganda. My escort from headquarters 
spoke of a national policy, but the local Blackshirts were engrossed with 
only one subject, anti-semitism. Until eighteen months ago, they told 
me, this was not part of the Blackshirt policy, and there were actually 
Jews in their ranks, ‘who had to be expelled.” There was no doubt chat 
the thing chat interested the East End Blackshirts whom I met, to the ex- 
clusion of everything else, was anti-semitism. Officially, Blackshires are 
not supposed to shout anti-Jewish sentiments from a Blackshirt column, 
bur five minutes on the march with them proves that this is an order which 
cither cannot be, or is not, enforced.” 


Nine months later, the News Chronicle sent an investigator into the East 
End—to live with, and share the experiences of, a Jewish family. He re- 
ported?! a certain improvement in the situation, due co the face that Aying 
squads of police and plain-clothes men were now patrolling the Ease End 
night and day. Even so, the Jews were so afraid of physical reprisals chat 
they implored him not to quote them in his report. There were certain 
areas where no Jewish man, woman or child, would venture; many had 
been forced to leave their homes for safer areas and, to those who remained, 
the hours of darkness were curfew hours. “The present atmosphere and 
riots,” he wrote, “are undoubtedly due to Blackshirt activities. By their 
provocative anti-Semitisin, the Blackshirts have stirred up so much passion 
that they have to be protected. Police escort them to their meeting place, 
protect them from undue interruption and escort them away. In other 

1 News Chronicle, August 8, 1937. 
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words, the police act on the assumption that a Blackshirt meeting is a legal 
gathering and Blackshirt free speech a thing which must be protected. 
When, as a resule of incredible provocation, a Jewish audience gets out of 
control . . . the police arrest the provoked anti-fascists. . . . Politics have 
httle to do with the tension in the East End. For years, the Communist 
Party has attacked the capitalist system without involving East London in 
serious strife. A new factor has come into the East End—the immensely 
powerful factor of racial agitation—and until that is removed there will be 
om 
no peace. 


It was in this atmosphere, artificially whipped up to tension-point by 
local Blackshirt terrorism, that British Fascism carried out that astonishing 
series of marches through the East End and other parts of London which, 
in spite of the special legislation forced through Parliament by an outraged 
public, continued right up to the eve of war. They started on June 7, 1936— 
the anniversary of Oly mpia—with a march through the streets of East 
London followed by an open-air meeting in Victoria Park. What little 
there was in the way of organised opposition was cftectively controlled by 
thousands of police drafted into the arca from all parts of London and the 
whole affair was a triumph for Mosley. Hundreds of East London youths, 
awed by this display of strength and arrogance flocked to the recruiting 
officers, hurriedly donned the black shire, and joined the local Blackshirt 
gangs which, throughout the summer of 1936, made fascist sport of the 
awed and defenceless Jewish population. 


Encouraged by this initial success, Mosley and his lieutenants prepared for 
a second, and even greater demonstration on the home ground of his 
victims. The date chosen was October 4, 1936—the fourth anniversary of 
the birth of British fascism. Seven thousand Blackshirts drawn from all 
over the South of England were to assemble at Tower Hill. From there, 
they would march in separate contingents to four points in the East End— 
Solomon Lane, Limehouse, Ashe Street, Shoreditch, Stafford Road, Bow, 
and Victoria Park Square. Meetings, addressed by the leader, would be 
held at all four points. In vain was the Home Secretary, Sir John Simon, 
urged to ban the march. Protests from all sections of the public and from 
all of East London’s mayors were ignored. Mosley would march: the police 
would cake care of the anti-fascist opposition. Never was a more formid- 
able concentration of police seen in London. Six thousand constables, 
together with the whole of the Mounted Division, were posted between 
Tower Hill and Whitechapel, lining the streets or assembled in large groups 
at strategic points. Wireless vans moved through the streets, reporting the 
movements of the crowd to Sir Philip Game, the Commissioner of Police, 
who had his headquarters in a side street off Tower Hill, and to Scotland 
Yard. A police aeroplane flew overhead, keeping observation. Every 
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chief police officer in the Metropolis was on ducy, cither in the East End or 
at Scotland Yard. Special constables were employed to relieve uniformed 
constables withdrawn from the suburbs. 

But Mosley did not march. Here in England, the complacent, pre-war 
England of Beaverbrook isolationism and Chamberlain ineptitude, the 
pulse of a fierce anti-fascist hatred beat in the hearts of the working-classes. 
It was beating for their comrades in Spain, locked ar that moment in a death 
struggle with Franco's Moors, Mussolini’s fascist divisions and Gocring’s 
Luftwaffe. And from their Republican comrades they borrowed thar 
glorious phrase “They Shall Nor Pass,” and threw it in the teeth of Mosley’s 
7,000 disciplined Blackshirts and the capital’s entire police force. From the 
Communist Party and the Independent Labour Parcy, the call went out to 
all London anti-fascists to form a human barricade from Aldgate to Leman 
Street and at every other key point on the fascists’ route. More than 
10,000 ex-servicemen anti-fascists, many of them wearing forage caps and 
khaki, were mobilised as a second line of defence. The slogans of the day 
were :— 

“REMEMBER OLYMPIA !” 
“Bar THE Roaps ro Fascism!” 
“Trey SHALL Nor Pass!” 


Long before 2 p.m., when the fascists were due to march from Tower Hill 
through the Minories and into che East End proper, the workers began to 
mass, according to a strategic plan, in crowds of up to 50,000. While the 
fascists assembled at Tower Hill, inside a tight cordon of foot and moun- 
ted police, other contingents of police tried to clear the roads within an area 
of a quarter of a mile. The junction of Aldgate and Commercial Road- 

gateway to the East End—was found to be impassable. It was decided by 
the police and Blackshirt organisers that the marchers should by-pass 
Whitechapel and Commercial Road by striking up Cable Strect and back 
that way into Commercial Road. At Cable Street, the day was won for 
the anti-fascists. A huge barricade, hastily built with paving stones, hoard- 
ings, timber raided from a builder’s yard and an overtumed lorry, was 
thrown across the street. The roadway leading up to the barricade was 
strewn with broken glass as a defence against mounted police charges and, 
from behind this barricade, thousands of militant anti-fascists roared their 
slogans of defiance. More than a dozen baton charges were made by 
hundreds of police before a breach was forced in the barricade. The casual- 
ties on both sides mounted alarmingly with each renewed onslaught, but 
the workers’ resistance was not broken. They regrouped in their thousands 
and prepared new barricades behind the first. 


? Nearly a hundred policemen were seriously injured that afternoon: the 
total of anti-fascist casualtics must have been much higher. 
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Meanwhile, in his “field” headquarters at Tower Hill, a very troubled 
Commissioner of Police was assessing the situation from the reports sub- 
mitted every few minutes by his men, Mosley had not vet arrived, but his 
licurenants on the spot were insisting that the march should be made—even 
though it meant bloodshed on a scale never before experienced in a peace- 
time London. At 3.30 p.m., Mosley arrived, sitting in the front seat of a 
long black sports car—the windscreen of which was immediately shattered 
by an ann-fascise brick. The leader wore a new uniform—black, military- 
cur jacket, grey riding breeches, jack boots, a black peaked military hat and 
a fascist arm band. As his car moved slowly along the ranks escorted by a 
guard of fascist motor cyclists, a forest of arms rose in salute and the Black- 
shirts chanted their usual welcome: “MOSLEY, Mosley! We want 
Mosley!” During this performance, Sir Philip Game made up his mind. 
He would forbid the march and argue che matter out with Sir John Simon 
later. Mosley was summoned to the Commissioner and instructed to lead 
his Blackshires away from the East End. Followed by thousands of hostile 
Londoners, the thwarted columns of fascists made their way through East- 
cheap and Queen Victoria Strect to the Embankment. At the Temple, a 
cordon of police held back the anti-fascists to allow Mosley to lead his men 
on to a safer point of dismissal. 

Olympia had been partly avenged. On this October day of 1936, the 
fascists had not passed. 2 


I 


Mosley for Peace 


A more serious setback for the B.U.F. was the Public Order Bill intro- 
duced co Parliament as a direct result of the October 4 disturbances. By the 
enactment of the Bill! the wearing of political uniforms—one of the major 
attractions to Blackshirt recruits—was made illegal, the license hitherto en- 
joyed by Blackshirt stewards at indoor and outdoor meetings was curtailed 
and new powers over political processions were given to the Home Secre- 
tary. This legislacion was specifically directed against quasi-military organ- 
isations “organised and trained and equipped for the purpose of enabling 
them to be employed for the use or display of physical force in promoting 
any political object”; bur, needless to say, the fascists set up a howl of pro- 
test against this “infringement of democratic freedom.” Smarting from 
his defeat in East London, Mosley had flown to Berlin to discuss propaganda 
methods with Gocbbels. Invited, on his return, to give his comments on 
the proposed legislation to the London correspondent of the Giornale 
d'Italia, he declared: “We are witnessing a curious alliance between Con- 


1 As from January 1, 1937. 
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servatives and Socialists against fascism. The Reds attack us and we defend 
ourselves. And then the Conservatives say we are responsible for the dis- 
orders. Now the Government is thinking of banning our uniform. But 
democracy is moving too late, as always. Fascism has already created the 
spirit and discipline of our movement. To prohibit uniforms would noc 
stop the advance of this spirit for a single day. The more we are attacked 
the more strength we gain.”! 

During the next eight months, B.U.F. violence in the East End reached 
new depths of savagery as the movement fought to regain the prestige lost 
in October 1936. But the anti-fascist opposition had found its strength and, 
month by month, the Blackshires were thrown increasingly on the defen- 
sive. Finally, in June 1937, the Blackshires decided that nothing shore of 
another mass rally and march through East London would restore the 
movement's waning appeal. The plans had barely been completed when the 
Home Secretary stepped in on June 21 with a six weeks’ ban on East London 
processions—the first measure of this kind ro be taken under the new 
Public Order Acc. 

Rather than postpone such an claboratcly prepared demonstration, 
Mosley decided to march his legions from Kentish Town to Trafalgar 
Square. On July 4, the Blackshires assembled ac Inslip Street, Kentish Town, 
co hear their leader address them from the roof of a car. They were 6,000 
‘strong, but their numbers were dwarfed by the anti-fascist opposition there 
and all along the route. More than 3,000 police were employed, on this 
occasion, to defend the Blackshirts, and a huge area was isolated around 
Nelson's Column for the second appearance of the leader before his hysteri- 
cal storm-troopers. Bur it is doubtful if the leader was able to hear himself 
speak. Certainly no one else did. From behind the police cordon, the 
seething crowds of workers maintained an unbroken roar of booing and 
anti-fascist slogans until the meeting broke up and the Blackshirts were 
escorted to the Embankment for dispersal. 

But they had to keep marching. . .. The war clouds then gathering over 
Europe held a special significance for Mosley. The hour was approaching 
when the forces of fascism all over the world would toss the black gauntlet 
at Democracy’s feet. Here, in England, it would be che hour of Mosley’s 
opportunity—the hour which inspired him co write, two weeks after the 
declaration of war:? 


“This we know as an historic fact—never yet in modern times has a 
movement of our character ever come to power until after a war or a 
great economic disaster. Such was our progress, in the absence of either 
of these factors, that it became clear that we should come to power, in 


1 Morning Post, October 16, 1936. 2 Action, September 16, 1939- 
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any case, after a long, slogging fight. Now, for the first time, circum- 
stances have arisen which, before very long, will make clear to all the 
nussion of British Union. Whatever the final result of present events the 
supreme call must come to British Union. A situation will emerge which 
will make our victory not only inevitable but far quicker.” 


The ability co meet that situation, co exploit it swiftly and vigorously, 
demanded strength m numbers, iron leadership and the respect—failing the 
admiration—of large sections of the public. Already, in 1937, the public’s 
interest in Mosley was showing signs of cooling off. He was finding it 
increasingly difficult to book halls large enough for mammoth rallies: 
Olympia had disturbed too many proprietors. And the Press—as if by 
tacit agreement—were giving less and less space to reports of B,U.F. 
activities. The East End was virtually barred now to Mosley’s marching 
legions, so he turned his attention, for a while, to South London. But che 
workers of South London yielded nothing to the East End in their hatred 
of fascism, as Mosley found on October 3, 1937—the date chosen for a march 
by 2,000 Blackshirts from Westminster to Bermondsey. The march, which 
the authorities should have banned from the start, ended in some of the worse 
street fighting che capital has seen. The anti-fascists rallied in force against 
Mosley and terrified householders found their quiet Sunday afternoon 
streets turned into battlefields, their doorsteps into dressing stations, manned 
by Se. John’s Ambulance men. All police leave was stopped to enable 2,500 
uniformed and şo mounted men co clear the roads and tear down the barri- 
cades erected along the Blackshirts’ route. Mounted and foor police, with 
lashing batons, swept agam and again into the crowds of anti-fascist demon- 
strators, clearing the roads for hundreds of yards to isolate Mosley’s column: 
side-streets were strewn with che injured, many of them women, struck 
down in these charges, and more than 100 anti-fascists were arrested. 

Abour this time, Mosley was suffering a certain embarrassment from the 
activities of the National Socialise League “splinter” group 
formed by William Joyce and John Beckett. These two Blackshirt leaders 
were sacked by Mosley in the middle of March 1937—a few days after the 
L.C.C. election results were announced. The real cause of the split was 
never made public. The reason Mosley gave to the Press was the need for 
“a reduction in the salaried staff’ To his special Strong Arm Squad he 
spoke of the need for “sacrifices” and of the fact that nine-tenths of his own 
income had already been given to the movement. Beckett claimed that he 
and Joyce had been the victims of “petty malicious intrigue” within the 
B.U.F. and Joyce complained of Mosley’s “ insistence on personal auto- 
cracy and Continental heel-clicking.” This last excuse was particularly 
disingenuous, when related to the actual cause of Joyce’s dismissal. The 
truth was thac che leader and his chief licucenane had failed to agree on the 
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B.U.F.’s attitude towards Nazi Germany. Both, needless to say, were in 
complete sympathy with Hider’s home and forcign policies, but whereas 
Joyce favoured an unqualified pro-Nazi “linc” in B.U.F. propaganda, 
Mosley—and his Director-general, Francis Hawkins—were insisting, at 
that time, on a measure of restraint. The fact that Joyce had control of the 
movement's propaganda machinery (he was Director of Propaganda; 
Beckett was editor of Action and The Blackshirt) left no middle course: he 
must accept the leader’s ruling or get out. He went, and Beckett went 
with him. 

Through their propaganda sheet, The Helwsman, Joyce and Beckett 
attracted to the National Socialist League a number of ardent admirers of 
the Nazi regime (including some dissident members of the B.U.F.) who, by 
their antics in the East End and other parts of London, were a source of 
persistent annoyance to the now somewhat harassed leader of Great Smith 
Street. (The B.U.F. had long since abandoned their expensive barracks in 
Kings Road, Chelsea.) In October 1938, John Beckett—alarmed, perhaps, 
by Joyce’s growing Nazi fanaticism—broke away from the National 
Socialist League and helped to establish the British People’s Parcy, to which 
reference will be made Jater in this book. From then untl his departure for 
Germany, William Joyce devoted himself to more obscure activities. 
Practically his sole source of income at this time was a monthly remittance 
from a wealthy and elderly Scottish admirer who lived in Sussex. 

The Munich crisis of September 1938, sparked off Mosley’s nation-wide 
“Mind Britain’s Business” campaign. Chamberlain, who, until then, had 
been the target for some of Mosley’s wildest abuse, now had the dubious 
pleasure of hearing his Munich pilgrimage described by the B.U.F. leader 
as “‘an act of courage and commonsense,” an illustration of “the simple 
lesson that direct consultation between the leaders of great people is 
the only way to get anything done in international affairs.”! Ar that 
time, there were many in Britain who shared Mosley’s sausfaction with 
the Munich betrayal; but, as the old year faded out and a new year of ten- 
sion opened, public opinion—stiffened by the anti-Munich opposition 
mounted in the House of Commons by Churchill and the Labour Parrv— 
began to adjust itself to the possibility of war, sooner or later, against 
Germany's arrogant overlords. In a desperate effort to revive the expiring 
mood of appeasement, Mosley and his speakers addressed meetings through- 
out the country on the theme “Mind Britain’s Business.” It was our 
business, they argued, to look after our own affairs and to keep our noses out 
of the Continent. Let us establish “a manly friendship” with Germany on 
the basis of live and let live. What Hitler did in Europe was no concern of 
ours. Hitler wouldn’t interfere with us, or our Empire, so long as we didn’t 


1 Daily Telegraph, October 3, 1938. 
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interfere with hin in Europe. Germany’s mandated colonies should be 
restored to her at once: if there were any further unsettled issues between 
us, let us reopen negotiations with Herr Hitler, We would find him a most 
reasonable man. 

Mosley found it was quite casy co fill the average provincial hall with 
cager appeasers of Nazism; but a few thousand here and a few thousand 
there was inadequate support at this crucial stage. His message had to reach 
the Nation. In February 1939, he asked, and was refused, permission to 
broadcast, bute a few months later (July 16), he managed to secure the great 
Earls Court Exhibition Hall for a mammoth rally of Blackshires and sym- 
pathisers, This, “ehe world’s largest indoor meenng” was the B.U.F.’s last 
big spectacle. Mosley’s interminable speech was divided into two parts: 
first came a long and bitter diatribe against the Press for not giving enough 
attention or space to the activities and propaganda of the B.U.F, Then, for 
more than an hour, Mosley developed his argument for non-resistance to 
Hitler’s expansion in Europe. 

“I am told,” he declared, “that Hitler wanes the whole world. What 
evidence have the people who say this got, so far, chat chis man, who has 
taken his country from the dust to the height in some twenty years of 
struggle (cheers), what evidence have they got to show that he has suddenly 
gone mad? I challenge my opponents to produce one shred of such evi- 
dence about chat singularly shrewd and lucid intellect whom they venture 
so ghbly to criticise.” It may be truc, he went on, that the power and 
influence enjoyed by Hider would go to the “weak heads of democratic 
leaders.” “But, my friends, never yet in history has it been true of a man 
who has climbed to a great height with his own hands and with his own 
fect, who has clung to the mountain face against the tempest and has fought 
every inch and foot of the way until he rises from the depths to the height 
where he can sce the sun of a nation’s glory. Men who have made them- 
selves do not lose their heads; it is only chose whom others have made. 
(Cheers.) So, when they base their war incitement on evidence as flimsy 
as that, I ask chem to read their history and study their human nature.” 

After pointing out that Hitler had given his word not to attack the 
British Empire, and that his word was his bond, Mosley wene on to ask: 
“Supposing everything our opponents said came true, which I deny and 
deny uccerly—bue supposing it came true—supposing Germany turned 
round upon us and said: ‘All right, we challenge you for che British Empire, 
we wane your quarter of the globe.” Why are we to be cold that Britain is 
unable to stand and face Germany or any other nation upon earth?” 
Mosley then proceeded to allay all fears of an ultimate “double-cross” by 
Germany by pointing ouc chat we were her equal in numbers (for this pur- 
pose, he lumped together the “seventy million white people” of the entire 
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British Empire) and “immeasurably stronger in national resources.” In 
view of these “facts” who, he asked, is stupid enough to doubt that Britain 
is capable of defeating Germany—or any other nation—without the need 
for any entanglements with foreign allies? Why did we not remain aloof 
from what was happening or was about to happen i in Europe—aloot and 
confident in our own overwhelming strength? 


Did Mosley honestly believe in this fantastic nonsense? Was he really 
convinced thar Hitler would be satisfied once he had conquered Europe, or 
that Britain, in splendid isolation, could indefinitely hold her own against 
an entire, Nazified continent? Mosley was no fool. He knew, better than 
most people at that ume, the strength and ruthlessness of the Nazi regime, 
its degree of mobilisation and preparedness for war. There was probably 
little doubt in his mind that Britain would sooner or later be defeated and 
overrun by the Nazis in the event of war between the two countries. In 
such an event, he himself would have little to fear: most likely he would be 
put in a position of power. But he would remain a vassal in a vassal state— 
subject at all times to the orders of the Nazi conquerors. This was not what 
he wanted for himself and it was certainly not what he wanted for England 
and the Empire. He was too much of a nationalist, roo much devoted to 
his own fascist conception of a “Greater Britain” to accept national sub- 
jection—even to the great and glorious Fuchrer of che Third eich. He had 
quite a different idea. Ac all costs, Britain must be saved from the folly of 
a war with Nazi Germany. The arch-enemy, Russia, and later the rest of 
Europe would be brought to their knees by Hitler’s armies. And, with the 
Continent won for fascism, the democrats of neutral Britain would be left 
in an untenable position. Mosley and his Blackshirts hoped they would 
attain power in this country and thereafter join hands with Nazi Germany 
as an independent fascist Britain under the national leadership of Mosley. 
Mosley’s propaganda from September 1938 to the time of his internment 
leaves little room for any other interpretation of his long-term plans. The 
slogans “Mosley and Peace” and “Mind Britain’s Business” were chalked 
and painted on walls throughout the country and, on Wednesday, August 
30, three days before war was declared, a last great open-air demonstration 
was held by the B.U.F. in the West End. Thousands of Blackshirts filled 
Upper St. Martin’s Lane to hear their leader denounce the “war conspiracy” 
and, later, to march to the National Headquarters at Westminster for a 
second speech. On the very day that war was declared, the Home Office 
had to ban a fascist rally in Bethnal Green. The grounds given were that ic 
was “dangerous to collect a large crowd in the event of an air raid,” but no 
effort was made to interfere with Mosley when he spent the next formight 
touring the London districts and rallying his uneasy supporters. 


The “linc” now was: “Peace by Immediate Negotiation with Hitler.” 
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In a statement of “Peace Aims” published in Action on September 16, 1939, 
Mosley declared that the war was “the inevitable result of an attempt to 
dictate its form of government to a great nation.” Any attempt to impose 
alien forms of govermment—"“‘alien in every sense”’—on Germany would 
"prove to be beyond the strength and against the real wish of the British 
people.” Peace could be obtained by a final agreement berween Britain 
and Germany “to demarcate their relative spheres of economic interest and 
imperial responsibility.” At meetings held all over the country, audiences 
were invited to vote on the issue “war—or peace by negotiation” and, 
since the Blackshirts’ audiences were mostly made up of fascists and sym- 
pathisers, the response was usually unanimous. And, even at this late stage, 
Mosley was able to win new influential supporters to his programme. For 
the most part, these people preferred co remain out of the public eye: only 
a handful had the courage to announce their views from the platform, or 
in print. One of these was Commandant Mary S. Allan of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Service who wrote, in a letter co Action on November 2, 1939: 


“I venture to hope that you will publish this letter for, although I am 
m no way connected with your movement, [ read your literature not only 
with great interese but with an open mind. For many weeks the stand 
which you have taken with regard to the war has been one with which I 
heartily agree... Iam convinced that there must be amongst our rulers 
cornea told much the same opinions as those expressed in your paper. 
They have no means of estimating the strength of the opposition unless 
those of us who have individual opinions let them be known. I realise 
only too well chat ac this moment che mere suggestion of a ‘will to peace” 
evokes from a certain section a horrified recital of our aims in this war and 
a reiteration of those tiresome phrases of our honour being at stake . . . 
etc. Bur | cannot believe chat, even at this late hour, we could not thresh 
out with payee goodwill a method which would ensure security for our 
Empire... .” 

This levee is significant only for the proof it offers that there were emi- 
nently patriotic and public-spirited people misguided cnough to lend their 
support, however unwittingly, co Mosley fascist propaganda. These people 
were neither pacifists nor fascists: they were the dupes whom fascism so 
easily attracts at one stage or another in its conspiracy against democracy; 
they are often among the first of its victims. 

In a different class were the members of Captain Ramsay's notorious 
Right Club, formed a year or so before the war. This club had around 375 
members, many of whom were in positions of influence and authority and 
most of whom were cither convinced fascists or ardent sympathisers. 
William Joyce was number cight on the membership list; another member 
was the American traitor Tyler Kene (sentenced to seven years’ imprison- 
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ment for his espionage activities), and another was Anna Wolkoff, convicted 
in November 1940, on a charge of attempting to send a letter in code to 
“one Joyce in Berlin.” The late Duke of Wellington, President of Captain 
Acworth’s Liberty Restoration League was the chairman at most of the 
private meetings held by the club, Captain Ramsay, it will be recalled, was 
detained in May 1940, under the Defence Regulations Act. According to 
him, the club ceased to function at the outbreak of war, but its members 
continued to meet informally, (Tyler Kent actually joined several months 
after the war had begun.) A complete list of members of the Right Club 
was among the documents seized by the police in May 1940. The Tory- 
dominated Government of 1940-45 resisted all pressure to publish this 
notorious “Red Book” of members: it is to be hoped that the present 
Government will eventually be persuaded to take a less restricted view of 
its duty towards the millions of loyal subjects who threw their whole 
weight into the war against fascism. 

Of the other crypto-fascist organisations which continued to function up 
to the middle of 1940, the British People’s Party and the British Council 
for Christian Settlement were outstanding both for the extent of their 
activities and the degree of influential support they were able to attract. The 
British People’s Party made no secret of its leanings: in its monthly organ, 
The Peoples’ Post,it duplicated the Action “linc” of appeasement propaganda, 
declaring that “we have no right to say that Hitler is hopeless before a fair 
test has been made of him and a fair test has never yet been made,” that “If 
Hitler had broken faith with us after we had proved ourselves the true 
friend of Germany we might have had some reason to pillory his uncruest 
worthiness; we have not much reason to do so yet.”! The party was anti- 
Semitic, the last of its Twelve Articles declaring that “The British People's 
Party stands for safeguarding the employment and integrity of the British 
people against alien influence and infiltration.” Early in the war, the British 
Council for Christian Settlement, whose Treasurer was Captain Robert 
Gordon-Canning, merged with the British People’s Party in a peace cam- 
paign launched through The People’s Post. 

In May 1940, the British people stood—in a familiar phrase—with their 
backs to the wall. In che same month, the Home Office acted. The Special 
Branch pounced on May 23,arresting Moslcy, A.Raven Thompson, Francis 
Hawkins, F. E. Burdett, Captain U. A. Hick, C. F. Watt, H. McKecknic, 
C. Bruning, Mrs. Dacre-Fox and twenty-five other prominent members of 
the B.U.F. in the first round-up. Throughout the next month or so the 
arrests continued up and down the country and, by December 1940, nearly 
8,000 had been detained under Regulation 18b. There were protests, of 
course, from various quarters against this “unwarranted violation of the 


1 October 1939. 
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freedom of the subject” and Sir John Anderson, chen Home Secretary, was 
obliged to make a statement in the House in which he declared that “A 
certain body which is well known to be anti-Semitic and pro-Nazi has given 
instructions to its members that it is to turn itself mto a rumour-monger 
and a channel tor verbal propaganda It is said in these instructions a 
surprise attack on London might bring the Jews to their knees That is 
the sore of thing that is going on, and thac is the sort of thing against which 
these regulations are directed.” 

There were now just two forms of activity left co the British fascists. 
Those who had escaped the net of 18b in this country could, if they were 
prepared co cake the risk, engage in underground espionage and fifth 
columnism: many were arrested during the war for Mashing signals to 
Goering’s Luftwaffe or sending military information to the Nazis through 
neutral countries. Those who had been allowed to enlist in H.M. Forces 
and were subsequently made prisoner, were free to offer their services to 
the regime they had so long admired, cither as propagandists or as members 
of che mfamous British Free Corps. Some actually joined the Waffen S.S. 
Wich the end of the war, most of these traitors were captured and brought 
before coures-marcial in this country. In practically every case, the accused 
admitted to former membership of the B.U.F. 

We will not add to the shame suffered by many of these traitors’ relatives 
by setting out their names in these pages. Their names and their deeds have 
been fully publicised in the Press and most of them have already paid with 
their lives or have been sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. But, 
though we can ignore them, now they no longer have the power to wound 
us, we cannot ignore the lesson which their treason has proclaimed. They 
have taught us that there are Englishmen whose contempt for democracy 
is such that chey would not hesitate to sell their country to a foreign power— 
not for gold, but out of allegiance to a common political creed. They and 
therr counterparts in other countries of Europe have confirmed, by cheir 
deeds, what six years of bitter suffering have already taught us: thar there is 
no room for patriotism, honour, pity or remorse in the black soul of a 
fascist. They and their Nazi prototypes have given us final proof—if proof 
were ever necded—that fascism is as incapable of existing side by side with 
Democracy as night is with day. Sooner or later, the shadows lengthen and 


the light is pushed back. . .. 





CHAPTER SIX 


The Thing is Dead: 
Long Live the Thing! 


“The idea that we have created together can never dic. Already it lives for ever 
deep in English soil and English blood.’—Mosley, October 1, 1939. 

“My political opinions are in no way changed.”-—Mosley, December 3, 
1945. 


T MAY YET BE a matter for regret that the United Nations’ war 
fe werc never clearly defined. This was no oversight on the part of 

the Allied leaders. Throughout the war, persistent pressure was brought 

to bear on our own Government to make such a definition and similar 
demands were made, from time to time, by the nationals of other allied 
governments: indced, Russia’s was perhaps the only government entirely 
unembarrassed by such requests. Unfortunately, the Allies were unable to 
agree on a clearly-defined set of war aims; bur, if they had, one thing is 
certain: high on the list would have been an expressed determination to 
destroy fascism: root and branch. 

As it was, the destruction of fascism everywhere was never given formal 
status as a war aim. But no major speech by any leaders of the Big Three 
powers was complete without such a pledge and there can be no doubt that 
if the Allied fighting men had been asked to name the one evil force which, 
above all others, must be crushed before final victory was theirs, the over- 
whelming majoriry would have replied: “Fascism.” It is true chat, in most 
of their minds, fascism was primarily related to the Axis and its satellites, 
with such neutrals as Spain and Portugal only dimly associated. British 
fascism seldom, if ever, entered the picture, for the very simple reason that 
it was presumed to be as dead as a dodo. To have expressed a belief during 
the battle of, say Alamein or Stalingrad, that fascism would re-emerge in 
post-war Britain as an organised political force would have been to court 
Tidicule if not violence. In the midst of the uncertainties and hazards of war, 
here, we thought, was onc thing that could be taken for granted: fascism had 
had its day in England; there could be no “come back.” 

Five minutes spent among some of the men and women then detained, 
under Defence Regulation 18b in Brixton or on the Isle of Man might have 
shaken our complacency. Here, clustered together like a brood of malig- 
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nant vipers, were to be found some of the most dangerous of the British 
fascists, and here, nurtured and cultivated like a hot-house plant, was the 
idea which Mosley had declared immortal in October 1939. There was no 
remorse among many in that camp; nor were these interested in the possi- 
bilitics of conversion. They fed their bitter minds on a dark, common 
hatred of Democracy and, with the single-mindedness of incorrigible fana- 
ncs, spun out their years of detention with dreams and schemes of a fascist 
revival. Many of these people were among the great crowd which roared 
its assent when Mosley declared at the Royal Hotel, London, in December 
1045:" British prisons and concentration camps have only served to streng- 
then my ideas and have not changed my ideals, I can see conight that yours 
remain unchanged too.” 

On July 24, 1940, Sir John Anderson told the House of Commons that the 
number of fascists who had paid their last subscription to the B.U.F. was 
“in the region of 9,000.” We can assume that a fair proportion of those 
who escaped the net of 18b have abandoned their fascist faith since that 
announcement was made; bur it is also a fair assumption that there exists 
a considerable number of convinced fascist who were not “good on the 
books” ac that date and that this element roughly cancels our the apostates, 
leaving a figure which is still somewhere in the region of 9,000! In fact, 
there is evidence that the number of members and svmpathisers artached 
to the various fascist and crypto-fascist organisations which have come into 
being since the end of the war far exceeds this coral. 

Until tts voluntary winding up carly in 1946, the most important of these 
organisations is the 18b Detainees Aid Fund, which for a long time func- 
uoned as a sort of information and advice centre for ex-Blackshirts eager 
to resume their pre-war fascist activities. The chairman of the fund was a 
former East London B.U.F. organiser, George Dunlop, and its day-to-day 
activities were directed by E. Valeriani, formerly one of Mosley’s publicity 
agents and proprictor of the Holborn Publishing Company: —distributors of 
extreme Right-wing literature. le was the Detainees Aid Fund which 
organised the big 18b rallies in London on March 24, and December 15, 
1945, with Sir Barry Domville (founder of the pro-Nazi “Link’’) and Sir 
Oswald Mosley as respective guests of honour. Its headquarters seill is— 
or was at the time of writing—the national centre for the distribution of 
fascist literature. At one time, Valeriani boasted of having been promised 
the editorship of the official fascist newspaper which will be published as 
soon as the paper control is lifted. 

l In the House of Commons on March 12, 1946, Lord Vansittart estimated 
the number of “registered fascists” in this country at about 5,000, but he added: 


“I think it is common knowledge that in all totalitarian movements the number 
of inscribed party members is always surpassed by the unregistered adherents.” 
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Since the Detainees Aid Fund ceased to function, the machinery of con- 
tact between former members of the B.U.F. has been operated by a number 
of small, and mostly “under cover” groups, some of which have a form of 
interlocking membership on the higher level, others remaining independent 
and catering to the various dissident fractions into which the movement was 
largely divided ac the time of writing. Up to May 1946, there were only 
two national organisations open to any large influx of ex-Mosleyites—the 
revived British People’s Party and the League of Ex-Servicemen and Wo- 
men, both of which have objected to being described as fascist parties. John 
Beckett, the secretary of the British People’s Party, has admitted that there 
are three to four hundred ex-fascists in this party, and there is little doubt 
thac its policy is regarded by many former B.U.F. men as “second best” to 
the real thing. The twelve pre-war “articles” (including the anti-alien one) 
have been retained; the party claimed four to five thousand members at 
the beginning of 1946 and plans to establish 150 branches all over the 
country. 


At the head of the League of Ex-Servicemen is another former fascist, 
Jeffrey Hamm. Ac present, the league has no real strength or large-scale 
organisation and, apart from some unsuccessful attempts to run outdoor 
meetings in London, has shown little desire tor the limelight. Ic was 
associated with the British Vigilantes Action League which recently claimed 
a membership of many thousands but whose rally ac che Albere Hall in 
March 1946 was turned into a complete fiasco by the Communist opposi- 
tion, which invaded the platform in strength and cook the meeting right 
out of the hands of John Preen, the founder of the Vigilantes League and 
another former Mosleyice. Leaving out of account the unimportant mush- 
room growths which have made their appearance in various parts of the 
country since the end of che war, the broad surface picture of present-day 
fascist and crypto-fascist activity is completed by the League of Christian 
Reformers, otherwise known as the “Kingdom House” group. This has 
little, if any, political importance and can bese be described as a freak 
religious expression of the persecution mania so common among a certain 
class of ex-detainces. The leaders, J. L. Battersby and Captain T. G. St. 
Barbe Baker, are typical of the Hitler-worshipping cranks who could always 
be found on the fringe of the B.U.F. before the war. 


All these various groups and organisations will have to be kept under 
continual scrutiny by those who are concerned with the defence of democ- 
racy ; bur none of chem—nor all of them together—can compare in impor- 
tance with the eventual re-emergence of a new British Union of Fascists. 
Ic will noc, of course, bear that name. At present, the fascist movement 
proper appears to be splic beeween those (the majority) who are rallying 
to what will bear some such title as The British Union of National Socialists 
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and a minority of extremists who at one time favoured the title of The 
United Fascist Union. Iras likely that many of the former B.U.F. person- 
alites will attach themselves to che new British Union but it is not yet clear 
whether Mosley will resume his leadership of British fascism or whether he 
will prefer to remain, for the time being at least, in the background. 


$ Let us grasp one fact quite clearly: fascism is preparing to stage a big 

come-back” in this country. It will make its appearance at the moment 
best suited to its purpose and, from then on, it will fight, with every 
available weapon, for the destruction of democracy and the triumph of a 
fascist dictatorship. The question which we must now face is this: should 
we take this fascist revival seriously, and, if so, what steps ought we to take 
to protect democracy from its bitterest and most dangerous enemy? 


Not to answer the first part of this question in the affirmative is to insult 
and betray the millions who died in the fight against fascism during the 
war and in the years leading up to it; it is to turn our backs, with a shrug 
of indifference, on the foul inhumanity of Belsen and Buchenwald, on the 
memory of six million innocent men, women and children fiendishly 
butchered on the high altar of fascism. Those who gave their lives in the 
war against fascism believed that, by their sacrifice, the world would be 
cleansed for all time of the fascist evil. If only to keep faith with our fallen 
comrades and loved ones, it is our duty co take fascism seriously —wherever 
it raises its monstrous head. 


We have been told that Mosley “doesn’t matter any more,” that he and 
the British Union are so discredited in the eyes of the British people as to 
rule out even the remotest possibility of a return to political influence. All 
this may be true—bur it is completely irrelevant. The appeal of fascism 
does not rest on the personality of one man or the survival value of any 
particular party: it resides in the doctrine of fascism, a doctrine which aims at 
isolating the germ of brutality, racial arrogance and intolerance which 
exists in all communities and exploiting these primitive instincts for its 
own political ends. Ninety-nine people out of a hundred today would 
declare, if they were asked, that they were “anti-fascist.” But put a series 
of test questions to them; ask them, individually, what they think should be 
done about alien immigration, the Parliamentary system, Socialism, the 
Jews, Picasso, the trade unions, women’s emancipation, the subject peoples 
of the Empire, Russia, industrial strikes. Over a cross-section of the com- 
munity, an important minority will give you the sort of answers that would 
delight Sir Oswald Mosley. Most of them are fascists without knowing it. 
Not all of them would lend their support, or even their sympathy, to a 
new movement bearing a distinct fascist label: there is little danger of that. 
The danger lies in the emergence of a new political force preaching an out- 
and-out fascist doctrine with a new label. There is a certain type of middle- 
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class audience that would get up and walk out on a speaker who told them 
thar “Fascism will keep the working class in its place’? but would get up 
and cheer the same speaker for declaring that the “National Democrats” or 
the “British People’s Movement” will perform precisely the same function. 

There is another important factor which must be taken into account in 
assessing the prospects of a neo-fascist movement in Britain, 

The severe defeat suffered by the Conservative Party at the lase General 
Elections has left millions of anci-Socialists in this country without any 
effective and virile political leadership. The majority of those who now 
constitute the Opposition will no doubt remain loyal co Conservatism, 
always hoping for a recovery of the party's lost prestige at the next General 
Election; bure a substantial minority has already shown its impatience with— 
and even contempt for—the traditional party of the Right and would un- 
doubtedly lend its sympathy, if noc its active support, to any new movement 
which might grow up around a militant programme of nationalism and 
ana-Socialism and which was nor too obviously tainted, on the surface, 
with a fascist ideology. 

Nor even the most sanguine partisan of che Labour Government would 
hold the view char its handling of the various problems which now crowd 
the domestic and foreign scene will be so successful, so fruitful, as to placate 
and disarm this militant opposition. In face, there will be no shortage of 
grievances, for some years to come, on which a crypco-fascist movement 
could batten. Ir will noe matter that these grievances would still exist were 
impoverished post-war Britain to be governed by a coalition of saints and 
wizards: to an opposition, grievances exist to be exploited, not explained 
away. Before the war, many of these confirmed anti-Socialists, from the 
small shopkeeper to the powerful industrialist, gave their support to an 
openly fascist movement not because they liked Mosley’s Blackshirts or his 
authoritarian programme but from a genuine tear that the Conservative 
Parcy—though then the most powerful political force in Britain—was in- 
capable of resisting Socialism’s ultimate advent to Parliamentary power. 
Their main concern now is co work for Socialism's defeat; burt it is doubtful 
if they have as much confidence in the Tories today as they had in the pre- 
war years. A new fascist movement (suitably camouflaged in its carly years 
and under the leadership of uncompromised personalities) would have a 
well-nigh irresistible appeal co Socialism’s opponents. 


Ir may be argued thar, allowing for all these factors, there is still a safe 
majority of confirmed anti-fascists in Britain and that we can therefore 
afford to ignore any recrudescence of fascist or crypto-tascist activity. This 
is not an argument: it is the noise made by an ostrich as it buries its head deep 
in the sands of complacency; it is the spirit—or, rather, the lack of spirit— 
which polished the saddle for fascism all over Europe; it is the fatal logic of 
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a fool who ignores a spot of sepsis on his finger because the rest of his body 
is “so healthy.” In its struggle for power, fascism is not concerned with 
majorities or with chat unpredictable, nebulous force known as public 
opinion; its war on democracy has nothing to do with the counting of 
votes or control of the Press. Firse it devotes itself to undermining and 
corrupting the health of its victim. Then, when resistance is at its lowest 
ebb and all che other conditions are ripe, it launches a swift, frontal assault 
on its bemused and tottering prey. H achieves power not through a safe 
majority but through a militant minority. 


Assuming it is agreed that Democracy cannot afford to ignore the menace 
of a fascist revival, we must now ask ourselves: What, if any, counter- 
measures should be taken against this threat? We were told by che Home 
Secretary in December 1945 that, with the revocation of Defence Regula- 
tion 18b, “there is now no power to interfere with the activities of political 
organisations which do not infringe the ordinary law” but, a month later, 
he intormed the House of Commons that “the Government are giving the 
closest attention to the best method of dealing with fascist activities” and 
that he was considering “how far it was possible to make some amendment 
to the law that would rather widen the powers he had at present.” Since 
then he has decided, apparendly, that there is no need for new or amended 
legislation. 

The difficulties which tace che Home Secretary on this issue are formid- 
able enough. Political treedom is the very essence of a healthy democracy 
and cannot lightly be tampered with or whittled down. On the other hand, 
it would be sheer madness co tolerate, in the name of freedom and democ- 
racy, a movement which is bent on the utter destruction of freedom and 
democracy: the privileges of democracy—freedom of the press, freedom of 
speech and AA of political association—should logically belong only 
to those who wish to sustain those privileges. The answer co this dilemma 
would seem to lie along the lines of new legislation explicitly directed 
against democracy's enemy, fascism. There is no doubr thar such legislation 
would receive the support of a majority in Parliament and the country; but 
here we face another problem. What constitutes a fascist programme? 
how, for example, is one to distinguish, in law, becween a fascist and an 
extreme Right-wing programme with authoritarian tendencies? Are there 
any peculiarities of doctrine which set fascism apart from all other political 
creeds? Clearly, if such peculiarities exist ic should be possible to devise 
measures for outlawing fascism without interfering in the slightest way with 
the freedom of non-fascist political bodies. 


There are three such peculiarities of the fascist creed. In the first place, 
there is the doctrine of racism, which usually manifests itself in a rabid 
form of anti-Semitism. Then there is the doctrine of the corporate state 
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which, though it existed long before the advent of modern fascism, is now 
exclusively associated with that creed. Thirdly, there is an intense hatred 
and contempt for democracy and the party system. It is possible for an 
individual or an organisation to hold any one of these beliefs, or disbeliefs, 
without necessarily being in favour of fascism: it is nor possible to hold all 
three without taking up a complete fascist position. 

Two courses of action lie open to the Home Secretary. He can introduce 
new legislation which defines and outlaws all fascist activity by individuals, 
groups or organisations; or he can tighten up the existing laws—such as the 
Public Order Act and the law of sedition—so as to safeguard the community 
from the worst excesses of fascist propaganda and thuggery. Both these 
courses are open to attack as “undemocratic” bur it is the second that con- 
tains the only real threat to democracy. Neither the Public Order Act nor 
the law of Sedition discriminates between fascism and other political creeds 
and, in tightening up such laws, there would be a serious danger that the 
freedom of non-fascist activities would be further restricted. Furthermore, 
there is little point in improving these laws unless we can be assured of their 
vigorous enforcement by the police. It is a moot point whether British 
fascism would be in a position to stage a “come-back” today had the 
police not observed such a studied policy of inaction and partiality over the 
years leading up to the war. Whichever course the Home Secretary even- 
tually decides upon, it must be hoped that anti-Semitism, in any form, will 
constitute a prima facie case for Crown action. By itself, such legislation 
would knock one of the most potent weapons of propaganda from the 
hands of our post-war fascists. 

For the rest, we must rely—as we did during Mosley’s heyday—on the 
anti-fascist opposition which now, as then, derives its strength and militancy 
from the workers and its inspiration from the Left-wing political parties. 
They will know how to deal with fascism when it makes its reappearance 
on the British scene. They have not forgotten Olympia and they have not 
forgotten what came after it in Europe. Since then, they have witnessed 
the electoral victory of Socialism over their traditional enemies, the Tones. 
Final victory over poverty, social injustice and war has, we hope, been 
brought nearer by this event. It will be within the grasp of the common 
people of all lands only when fascism, and the primitive evils on which it 
feeds, have been utterly cleansed from world society. 


THE END. 


APPENDIX 
Statements of Victims, and of Doctors and 
others who assisted Victims at the Meeting at 
Olympia on June 7th, 1934. 


Mr. Jacob Miller, Cliffe Field Read, Sheffield; statement made while in St. 
Mary Abbots Hospital, reported in News Chronicle, June 13. 

“Under these wrappings there are six deep cuts which have been sewn 
up with ten stitches. My right cyc, as you can sce, is blackened and my 
left thumb is so badly bruised and discoloured chat 1 cannot bend ic. In 
addition, I have been bruised behind both cars, and a plate containing 
four false teeth which was in my upper jaw when I went co the meeting, 
is missing. 

“I am a student at Sheffield University. I do not belong to any 
political party. ... A student friend gave me a ticket for Sir Oswald’s 
speech and at first I was fed up with the interruptions. But later I became 
indignant when he said “We are not intimidated by these interrupters.’ 
I interjected, referring to the audience, “We haven’ been intimidated 
but we are being fooled.’ As soon as I had spoken, six fascists rushed ac 
me, picked me up and threw me over the balcony into the body of the 
hall. This was a drop of about ten fect and I became unconscious for a 
few moments. Some more fascists who were waiting below chen gor 
hold of me and cook me outside the meeung to a yard. More stewards 
followed and when they threw me down again I was surrounded by at 
least cwenty men. I was absolutely helpless and they immediately began 
to beat me up, smashing me about the head and body. 

“I saw one of chem swing a life-preserver a moment before I was 
struck wich ic and I began co stream with blood. Somcone trod on my 
left thumb and I am still unable co use it. When I was hit in the mouth 
my dental plate was knocked out of my top jaw. After knocking me 
about like this the fascists threw me into the streer. I staggered abour in a 
dazed condition until a passer-by who was a complete stranger to me 
came to my aid. ... The stranger then took me to a doctor’s house, where 
my wounds were washed. The doctor gave me a cup of tea, allowed me 
to rest and then drove me to this hospital.” 


Mr. Samuel Mizel, of High Street, Stratford. 

“Twent co Olympia on my own, but when I reached there | was given 
a ticker by the Blackshires. There I entered a very large hall and took a 
comfortable seat in a gallery at the back. No sooner had Fsat down, than 
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people over the other side started interrupting. They were beaten about 
unmercifully. 

“I was on the point of going our, disgusted, when a man shouted our, 
near where I was sitting, “This is a bread and butter fight, not a new war.’ 
About twenty Blackshirrs came towards us; two women were sitting 
next to me; I was feeling they would get hurt. Ehit one Blackshirt, who 
was coming towards the women, as he attempted to strike her. About 
fitteen other Blackshires threw me down halfa dozen steps, after they had 
blackened my eye and badly cut my lips. There che other Blackshirts who 
were waiting dragged me into the corridor, where two held my arms and 
two my legs. The rest of them started kicking me abour the body. At 
this stage I became unconscious. [ later found myself hanging on to some 
railings in a near street. I managed to stagger a few yards when I was 
confronted by a policeman. I asked him where the nearest hospital was. 
He said in rather an abrupt way. “I don’t know.’ I walked on a few 
yards, but I could walk no longer as L was badly hurt. 

“Two young men came up co me and asked me what was the matter. 
L explained to them exactly what happened. They cook me to a first-aid 
place, who later saw co my wounds and took me to hospital (St. Mary 
Abbots).” 


Mr. Herbert Doyle, 51, Percy Road, Kilburn, N.AV6. 

“A worker near me gave trouble and a number of fascists decided to 
throw him our. Other workers interfered, then ewo others and myself 
were picked our, reasons unknown. Seven fascists cook cach of us. I lost 
sight of the others in the confusion. First thing, I was kicked down two 
flights of stairs, then two held me while the other five punched me. I 
shammed unconsciousness and they ceased fora while. | opened my eyes; 
onc asked me how I felt and 1 replicd “Not bad.’ He then kicked me in the 
mouth. I remembered no more until I found myself in a car being taken 
to a dressing station, about an hour later, I was told I had been found 
lying in a doorway covered in blood, without a hat, belt or money. A 
stitch was put into my mouth, my knee was bathed and bandaged. I was 
bruised and sore, with big bumps on every part of my body, including my 
head. I was unable to stand until about 11.45, after which I had to walk 
most of the way home as there were no more buses. I was given 4d. for 
my fare home at the dressing station. {am 18 years old.” 


Mr. Willian Wainwright, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
“Two young men, seated about three rows behind me, shouted out a 
denial of something that Mosley had said. Immediately a wave of Black- 


1 Emergency first-aid stations were hurriedly organised in private houses near 
Olympia as the evening wore on. 
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shirts seemed to pour over them, and proceeded to beat them in an ex- 
tremely violent fashion. Several others nearby who had interrupted were 
treated m a similar fashion. The Blackshires who were sitting in the 
audience took pare in these beatings-up. Buta gang, some of whom wore 
strapping across their hands, others who wore gloves, were the ones who 
inflicted most damage. 

“About fifteen Blackshires passed by me, carrying a man out and sub- 
jecting him co a cruel manhandling; some of them were twisting his feer, 
and were shouring to the others: “Go on, twist his arms,’ while others 
were punching him about the face. 1 could not stand by and see this done, 
and I shouted our, ‘Let him alone,’ and pulled one of the Blackshires 
away from the man whom they were torturing, [ was immediately set 
upon from the front and from behind, hit on the back of the head with 
something heavy, and knocked down. As I struggled to get up, about 
nine of the Blackshirts got hold of me and proceeded to carry me out, 
using the same methods as they had done to the other man, twisting my 
arms and legs and hitung me in the face; they were jostling each other in 
their anxiety each co have a punch at my face, Bleeding from my mouth, 
which was cut both inside and our, and from my nose, I was carried out of 
the exits. Here was another gang, who greeted me with ‘Here's another, 
let him have it boys!’ And then a young man, eall, with fair hair, dressed 
im a sports jacket and flannel trousers, whom I recognised as having been 
a leader of the fascist slogan shouting that opened the meeting, Icaned 
over to me and said, ‘I know you, I’ve seen you all over the place, crying 
co bust up our meetings. Let him have it boys... . 

“Eventually they got me in the yard at the back of the building. Two 
men, who were streaming with blood, were being thrown out through 
the gate... Then it was my turn, and making a final efforc I broke free, 
and managed to gee away into the crowd outside. I had stitches put in my 
lip afterwards, and ic was found that the septum of my nose was dis- 
placed.” 4 


Mr. C. F. Cornford (Student), London, S.W. 


“About an hour after the beginning of Mosley’s meeting at Olympia 
there was an unusually large disturbance on the right (facing the platform) 
of the upper balcony. 1 was sitting with a girl companion on the left of 
the upper balcony. When we heard this disturbance (which was only one 
of many) she began shouting slogans, and so did I. The rest of the 
audience was standing in this part of the house bur Iam tall and they saw 
me. One of the Blackshirts made a dive at me and got me by the foot and 
pulled me down into the gangway, where about six of them dragged me 
along the floor, hitting or kicking me, and when they got me outside 
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twelve or more of them set on ine, hitting me, and then dragged me along 
the floor by the feet. Then, when we were about by the public bar, they 
let me stand up and conducted me along in fairly orderly fashion, pre- 
sumably because there were some non-Blackshirts ac the bar whom they 
did not want to impress unfavourably. But when they got to the stairs 
they again started ill-using me and I was half-flung downstairs, with one 
hefty Blackshire holding my shirt collar so tight that I could hardly 
breathe. As a parting shot one brave Blackshirt hit me on the jaw so that 
two of my teeth are still loose. . . . 

“Twas also wimess of many acts of brutality by the Blackshirts, notably 
in the back of the arena, just underneath the upper balcony, where I was 
in good position to sec the treatment of some interrupters. There was 
a pitched battle with about six or more fascists to every one interrupter, 
and the fascists would surround the interrupter and hit him before drag- 
ging him out of sight along the ground. I saw several people with their 
faces reduced to pulp by the Blackshirts.” 


Dr... ., M.B., B.S. 

“I was called in co the casualty station at about nine on the evening of 
the meeting, and found the two rooms occupied by at least a dozen 
people suffering from various injuries. The following are some of the 
cases I personally attended (I attended about fifteen in all): 

“One man had a deep gash on a finger which must have been caused 
by some sharp instrument. It required two stitches. Another had definite 
concussion and was sent to St. Mary Abbot's Hospital. Another had 
severe pain in the left chest, probably over some fractured ribs. He was 
also sent to hospital. The third case | sent to hospital presented a remark- 
able picture. He walked into the house, his face completely concealed by 
blood; blood was pouring down his face from five lacerated wounds of 
the scalp, two of which were stitched. 

“Other injuries were to a young woman who had received a violent 
blow in the stomach and as a result was bleeding from the vagina. Two 
other cases (one a man and the other a woman) had bruised abdomens. 
In every case the injured told me of the brutal way in which they were 
set upon by overwhelming number of Blackshirts outside the hall where 
the meeting took place—in some cases in sight of police—who were 
doing nothing to stop the brutal Blackshirt exhibition.” 


Dr. P. A. Gorer (not in practice), Fitzroy Park, Highgate, N.6, who attended a 
mumber of the injured. 


“I cannot pretend that it was entirely chance that brought me to the 
neighbourhood of Olympia on June 7. A friend had hinted thac there 
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might be trouble and | wished to see whether the accounts of fascist 
meetings I had read or heard were borne out by this one. 

“I first parked my car in onc of the roads opposite the front of Olympia, 
my friend acting as unofficial scout and ambulance man. 1 waited some 
ume but nothing appeared co be happening except police charges. 
{Against the anti-fascise counter-demonstrators). Meanwhile my scout 
had discovered that other doctors were present and I got in touch with 
them after some difficulty, as I did not know the district well and the 
police were anything bur helpful. Noe long after this, the injured 
appeared in Blythe Road with great frequency. The other doctors stayed 
in a house that was serving as a dressing station, whilst I drove my car as 
near as possible to the Blythe Road entrances to Olympia. 1 did this 
principally because it appeared advisable to have a doctor near the scene 
of action. Any case that did not appear to need much attention L treated 
myself, che more serious | drove back to the dressing station, as it is difti- 
cult to do skilled surgery in a rather small car. 1 state this because many 
of the injuries must have ‘been scen by the other doctors as well. How- 
ever, a score was kept and showed that we deale with seventy injuries. 
This does not include black eyes, ete., which I dealt with myself. 

“A number of people were thrown out badly winded and bruised to a 
varying degree. People frequently had their clothes badly tom. One 
man’s trousers had been practically torn off, another had his coat in 
ribbons and face badly battered. Another man was borne out unconscious 
and taken away in another car. ... The majority of the people treated or 
seen by me were working-class people. Not all had been “Reds’ at the 
beginning of the evening... . 

“The crowd outside the Blythe Road gates saw people being thrown 
into the road badly knocked about; they watched a man precariously 
perched on a ledge being sprayed with a hose. My impression was, that 
only the anger of the crowd eventually persuaded a police official to go in 
and bring him out uninjured. ... I belong to no political party, but what 
l saw and heard on the evening of June 7 made me think that the be- 
haviour of the opposition, chose ‘Reds’ to whom Mosley refers as the 
scum of the ghettoes, were far more in the English tradition than the 
Blackshirts with their fags and uniforms.” 


Dr. A. T. H., M.R.C.S., CRCR 

“I was passing down Blythe Road on the evening of June 7, when I 
saw several persons in succession thrown out into che street from a smal] 
door in the wall which forms the back of Olympia. There were police 
standing by this door. They limited themselves to preventing members 
of the crowd, standing about the road, from going in to help those who 
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were being thrown out. One of these was dazed and bleeding from a cut 
over one cye. He was helped by bystanders into a car, and { went with 
him to a house where I found some twenty persons, among them two or 
three young girls, all suffering from cuts and bruises of varying severity. 
Several were concussed and several badly battered about the face and 
head. 

“While working in hospitals 1 have often had to deal with patients 
suffering from the effects of street brawls, etc. * Black eyes’ and abrasions, 
occasionally a split lip, are the common injuries in such cases. The more 
severe of the injuries | saw among the Olympia casualties were not of 
this cype, but can only be compared with those inflicted by, c.g. the police 
in a baton charge, or with che newspaper reports of the injuries received 
by chose arrested in their homes after the Birkenhead riots of 1931. I had 
personally, in my hospital experience, never seen such severe results of 
*manhandling” by any but officers of the law. 


ale H.C. B., M.B., B.S. (Lond.) 

“For a shore period, possibly an hour, I helped to give first aid treat- 
ment co some of those injured at the Olympia meeting on June 7, at a 
station hurriedly organised for this purpose. During the above tine 
some twenty to thirey cases came under my observation, two of whom 
were women. Te was quite clear that most had been subjected to a severe 
‘beating-up’ and were not suffering merely from such injuries as would 
result from the ejectment of an unruly heckler from a mecting. This was 
shown, their obvious injuries apart, by the degree of collapse and prostra- 
dion shown by many of the victims—from which they recovered with 
care and rest. 





“Among the large number of bruises, cuts, strans ete. seen, there were 
two cases of facial wounds which I am quite certain could not have been 
inflicted by blows of the fist and which could only have resulted cicher 
from a blow from some weapon or from the banging of the head against 
some hard object. The character of other wounds also suggested this 
possibility, but I can only be certain of these ewo cases.” 


Letters from Eye-witnesses 
Manchester Guardian, June 15. 

“In to-day’s issue of the Manchester Guardian you print the report of a 
speech made by Sir Oswald Mosley in which an attempt is made to de- 
fend the Blackshirt tactics at Olympia. I should be glad if you would 
allow me to make a few observations with regard co the arguments 


employed in this ‘defence.’ 
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“Sir Oswald says it was necessary to protect the public from “Red 
violence’ inside Olympia. I should like to ask Sir Oswald exactly how 
many of his public were set upon or even threatened by the “Red rowdies 
mside Olympia? And exactly how many of his public were so injured 
or maltreated as to necessitate the merciless beating of interrupters by his 
Blackshirt stewards? As a wimess of the scenes and a victim of his 
methods inside Olympia, I should like to state that in every case it was 
not the interrupters who began with violence but his own men, and if 
any of his stewards did reccive injuries ir was solely because of their 
aggressive tactics. 

“Actually, those who interrupted the meeting were in no sense 
‘rowdies. They went fully conscious of their purpose—namely, co 
reveal to the British public the exact nature of fascism and all that ic 
stands for. Asd ut doing sv they were well aware of what might follow 
aud did nor in any sense set themselves out co be ‘martyrs’ in order to 
gain a spurious sympathy. 

“Sir Oswald also states that the police failed to protect the public from 
the ‘Red violence’ outside Olympia. May I inform him that the public 
outside required no protection and did not get any for the simple reason 
that che officers of the law were forced to spend most of their time pre- 
venting the public from storming Olympia and any Blackshirt who 
happened to make an appearance? In no sense was it a case of Com- 
munists attacking the public outside Olympia. It is a plain face that 
hundreds who came that evening ‘just to see the fun,’ and then saw the 
treatment meted out to the interrupters who had been thrown outside, 
left ready to give the first Blackshirt they saw a sample of his own 
medicine, 

“Sir Oswald is apparently unaware of the fact that those who show 
Opposition at his mectings and demonstrations can be ordinary British 
citizens who have no Communist leanings at all and are moved simply by 
a desire not to tolerate Hitlerian aggression and brutality in this country. 
If every person who demonstrated outside Olympia were a ‘Red,’ then 
the Communist party would indeed be proud of its membership.” 

BASIL J. GREEN 
s9 Albany Serect, London, N.W.1. 


Daily Telegraph, June 12. 

“We the undersigned, were present in the audience of the fascist 
meeting at Olympia last Thursday, and wish to bring to your notice the 
following cases of brutaliry committed by members of the British Union 
of Fascists, of all of which we were personally witnesses. We have care- 
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fully avoided all hearsay, and we are prepared to swear affidavits to all of 
the following: 

“(1) A man rose in the body of the hall and shouted, ‘Hitler did 
About fifteen fascists in uniform fell on him, knocked him to the floor 
and kicked him repeatedly. He was then thrown down the stairs. (2) A 
girl was being carried out by nine male fascists when onc of the signa- 
tories intervened, as she was being hit by them in the body. He was 
attacked by several more and beaten. The girl was seized by a number 
of women fascists, who scratched her face and core her hair. (3) A man 
near the Press scats shouted a single word. A fascist wearing a badge 
rose behind him and hit him so savagely on the head with a cane walking- 
stick that he was knocked unconscious, and the stick was broken in two. 
(4) A semi-conscious man was being carried our pinioned and bleeding. 
Several fascists in uni(uins accacked him, but were eventually ecrrained 
by one of their own officers. (5) A woman in the arena pri tested ac the 
display of violence. A male fascist seized her by the throat with consider- 
able force and with four others threw her our. (6) A man in the arena 
got up and shouted, ‘That's a lie.’ A squad of fifteen Blackshirts dragged 
him across several rows of seats, knocked him to the Moor and kicked him 
repeatedly, apparently in the face. He was then dragged out by the feer. 

The following occurred in Blythe Road: (7) One of the signatories 
was taking a man injured about the head to a dressing-station when, at 
the Blythe Road exit, he was hit by a tom pair of trousers falling over the 
wall. The gates opened and a semi-conscious man was thrown out, 
wearing only a torn shirt. He was deeply cut in the face, and collapsed. 
(8) A man was thrust out of the Blythe Road gates convulsed and taint- 
ing, streaming with blood from a number of wounds and gashes in the 
head. Two persons caught him as he fell, and attempted to cake him to 
Olympia dressing-station . . . but were . . . obliged (by the intervention 
of the police) to leave him unconscious on the pavement. He was later 
picked up by the Communists. (9) The spectators in Blythe Road, 
which included several of the signatories, saw, as the gates opened, a 
number of fascists in uniform bludgeoning a man, He was fung our, 
bleeding badly from the head and a deep cut several inches long in the 
neck,...” 





E. K. SHIELDS-COLLINS RICHARD JEFFERIES 
H. GILLENDER HUGH GOSSCHALK 
J. SEYMOUR SPON G. S. BISHOP 


P, ARDERTON 
London University Union. 
News Chronicle, June 9. 
“I have just returned from the fascist Olympia meeting. I give you the 
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following incident exactly as it occurred, and because | am a member of 
no political party, withour comment. Leaving the building by the Blythe 
Road entrance, I saw a man being half-carried, half-dragged, by cight 
men in black shirts to the gates. Here they stopped, stripped him of his 
trousers and assaulted him in a way that made him scream with agony. 
Then they threw him into the road. The policemen outside told me they 
were helpless because they did not wimess che actual assault and because 
it occurred on private property.” 

J. I1. BENTLY 
Brondesbury Road, London, N.W.10. 


elecount given to the New Leader, June 15. 
“Twas present with my car in Russell Road, just at the side of Olympia. 
From time to time I used the car to carry people in need to the surgery of 


a doctor in the near neighbourhood, who was using the place as a first-aid 


sranian When | fise arrived here che two rooms were full of wounded 


people, with three doctors «3 -hrar purses working at high pressure. 
assisted to carry a fair young girl who was m ~ Ò rellays. an 


suflering severe pain. She had been kicked in the abdomen and bewen 
because she stood up in horror of what was going on around her. I 
carried three young men who had been badly beaten by some dozen 
Blackshirts, and thrown down flights of steps. One of diem was badly 
injured in che stomach, and was writhing in agony. He had to be carried 
into the surgery. Blood was on the faces of all the people I carried, lips 
swollen and cut, bad cuts on all faces, which could not possibly have been 
caused by a bare fist. In some cases, the teeth were knocked out. 

“This went on for hours, and on cach occasion when I arrived at the 
surgery, it was full co overHowing wich fresh cases. My last case from 
the street was about 11.15 p.m. The man being badly cut in several places 
on hand and wrist, obviously with some very sharp instrument. Follow- 
ing this I took a case too bad to be dealt with ar the dressing-station, to 
St. Mary Abbotts Hospital. Broken ribs, cut head, bruised and broken 
face. He was detained in hospital. I found six other cases who had been 
previously brought in with various injuries received at Olympia. . . . 
I returned to the dressing-station about 11.45 p.m., and chen took another 
case co the same hospital. This man had badly injured head and had to be 
detained in the hospital. I then drove to Clapham a young man who had 
been severely and savagely handled. He had been knocked down, his 
face and head beaten. The face covered with cuts and bruises, his lips 
swollen and cut, his frone teeth practically hanging out. He had been 
carried down from the meeting by six Blackshirts in such a way that his 
kidneys and buttocks formed a target for kicks. He was kicked in these 
parts of his body the whole journcy until being finally chrown down the 
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steps. He was in terrible pain. His feet had been twisted as if to break the 
ankle, but fortunately one shoc had shpped off in this attempe. 1 carried 
hin ro his home, leaving him there ac aboue a quarter to two... .” 


Daily Herald, June 9. 

“I saw a disturbance in the centre of the hall. The first ching I knew 
was a squad of Blackshirts rushing in, hitting out indiscriminately, over- 
turning seats and injuring ordinary members of the audience in the 
stampede. They battered one man, hitting him over the head and tramp- 
ling him, and kicking him as he lay on the ground. A woinan screamed. 
She was immediately surrounded by Blackshirts and thrown to the 
women Blackshirts, who hit her and clawed at her as she sagged limply 
on the ground. They picked her up, and, with her clothes apparently 
tom from her, naked from the hips, they carried her screaming through 
the audience.” 

Blackheath, S.E. R. RHYS 











“TE have. been warned 


not to write 


this-bo@ke. te. . 


and I have no doubt that there will be people in 


Britain whe will be sternly instructed not to read it.” 





With these words Frederic. Mullally, co-author of the bestseller DEATH PAYS 
A DIVIDEND: and. assistant editor of TRIBUNE told his publisher of the 


completion of a new suanuscript— 


— FASCISM INSIDE ENGLAND — 


Here in these pages is the inside story of the bid for power 

‘of the British Fascists. The story of thousands of people 

with one violent idea. Recommended to readers who 

like good: clear reporting, with no punches pulled, this is 
the best book of its kind since GUILTY MEN. 
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Av: Book. thar will be praised, attacked, debated—but 
never r ignored. by ‘those in the warld of politics. 
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